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“QNE HALF 
OF OUR 
BUSINESS 
COMES 
FROM 
LONG 
DISTANCE 
PHONE 
,ALLS” 


says Mr. Robert Shoecraft, President 
of the Moline Body Company, Moline, 
Illinois manufacturers and distributors 
of truck bodies and equipment. 


“We make and receive about 1,000 Long 
Distance calls every month ... that’s quite a 
few, but many of these calls bring us new 
customers, more business and more profit. 
And Long Distance improves efficiency... 
keeps things running smoothly. Believe me, 
Long Distance is so important to us that we 
literally depend on it to stay in business.” 


Many businesses increase their sales and 
profits by using Long Distance. Why not have 
an Illinois Bell Communications Consultant 
show you how Long Distance can help you? 
He has proven ideas and plans which can be 
tailored to your particular business. 

His services are yours — with no obligation. 
Just call your Illinois Bell business office 

and ask for a Communications Consultant. 


ILLINOIS BELL (@)TELEPHONE 
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The largest modern dry ice car 
made today—50 ton capacity. 
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Biggest and finest liquid COz car 
in the industry. 70 ton capacity. 


Subsidiary of PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 


1429 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Detroit—VInewood 2-8868 
St. Louis—PRospect 6-0860 
Boston—ANdrew 8-5250 


Washington, D. C.—ENterprise 1-3553 
Baltimore—PEabody 2-3550 
Chicago—KEnwood 6-2244 
Cleveland—VUlcan 3-4166 


Philadelphia—DEwey 4-7255 
New York—COrtlandt 7-8533 
Jersey City—SWarthmore 8-2233 


Just one hop ahead... 
a travel-trained 
Standard Oil Dealer! 


You shall have answers wherever you go... 
an on-the-spot free travel service! Ask the 
specially-trained Standard Oil Dealer, or 
“serve yourself” at the travel 
center inside his station. 
Routes, sights, where to 
eat and sleep... plus 
detailed local information. 
Get the right answers on 
car-care too—and more miles 
per tankful—from Standard Oil 
Dealers throughout Mid-America. 


EAST, SOUTH and WEST— 
look for the 

“As You Travel” sign at 
American Oil Stations. 


STANDARD 


|| 4 


You expect more from Standard 
...and you get it! 


STANDARD OIL + DIVISION OF AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 
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Chicago: inside the city, 
the great outdoors 


Chicago’s industrial prominence some- 
times overshadows the happy fact 
that it is also one of America’s great 
playgrounds. 

Within the city limits the Chicago 
Park District maintains 6,665 acres 
of parks, including 595 tennis courts, 
numerous golf courses, the Grant Park 
outdoor concerts, and 211 fieldhouses 
staffed with experts that teach every- 
thing from ceramics to gymnastics. 

Nature has also endowed Chicago 
with a location that utilizes all of the 
advantages of Lake Michigan. The 


city is one of the few in the world that 
has preserved its shores and beaches 
for its residents. 

Chicagoans are grateful, too, for 
the famous Cook County Forest Pre- 
serves which ring the city with 44,000 
acres of publicly owned lands and 
waterways. Here, visitors can picnic, 
hike or ride horseback, fish from boat 
or shore, sail, fly model planes, golf, 
swim, toboggan or ice skate. 

Since 1839, when Chicago’s first 
park was created, the concept of pub- 
lic recreation areas has changed dras- 


tically. What was once merely an 
ornamental green space is geared to- 
day to myriad activities of a leisure- 
loving population. Chicago has 
pioneered this modern park concept. 

Chicago’s parks of tomorrow—from 
the small ‘‘tot-lots” to the large dis- 
trict parks—are an important part of 
the challenging goal the city has set 
for itself; that is to bring each of the 
city’s families within three-quarters 
of a mile of outdoor recreation. Chi- 
cago is moving towards that goal. And 
one day soon, it will be reached. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe, Clark and Madison Streets ¢ Building with Chicago since 1863 
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MEMBER F.D.1I.C. 


Rendering of New Plant just completed for Thermo-Plastic Materials Inc. 


Fifteen New Plants Now Located In 


Clearing’s Franklin-Mannheim District 


Franklin Avenue West of Mannheim Road 


Franklin Park, IIlinois 


Clearing Industrial District, Inc., has four 
modern industrial districts in the Chicago area. 


A N EW MODERN DISTRICT The company offers the services of a complete 


engineering and construction department, archi- 
tect and financing on either a long term lease 


5 Oo R Ar ‘@) D e R ind Pp L A Rg T S or purchase contract; in short, cvery detail 
toward a completed project. 
For further details address inquiries to “Clear- 


ing Industrial District, Inc., 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago,” or call RAndolph 6-0135. 


Choice Sites Available 


CLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, Inc. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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CHICAGOLAND 


OF BUSINESS 


READER’S VIEWPOIN Volume 58 e Number 7 @ August, 1961 


To the Editor: 

I read with a great deal of in- 
terest the article by Tom Buck in 
the July issue of CoMMERCE relative Contents 
to the growth problems in the Chi- 
cago electronic industry. You are to Antique Autos Are Autocrats By James J. McGuinn 16 
be congratulated on the thorough 
manner in which you have eifiined Ee ss By John Ics Cong uaa 
this situation. I have passed on a Port of Chicago Progress Report. By Nick Poulos 20 
copy of this article to the members 


Recovery and Defense 


of the Executive Committee of Eco- Business Highlights IMs RiCtULeS na. eee Jap 
pone and Cultural Development How To Furnish An Office By Marshall Silverman 25 
oO icago. 

I am sure that through the united pctMerciers Sportsman's Gorrieri.. 42.2. 22a ee 2g 


effort of the electronic industry, and 
Government and financial institu- 
tions in this area, some positive 
steps can be taken in the near fu- 
ture to aid this situation. 

Davin M. KENNEDY 


Regular Features 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD EVEROCINCAGOIGNC 2. Gere cee e/a. ee a, 
CONTINENTAL ILLINoIs Metropolitan Chicago Trends... a ee 9 
NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
CoMPANY OF CHICAGO neerditors Paget. 5) .e so eee ee 3 
aoe Pastor: Mere, siherevand: Everywhere:.+_.... 8 as ee 14 
Many of us here in Chicago have Industrial Developments in the Chicago Area 33 
known that you and your associates 
have been doing an excellent job iiranspertationzand raiticee. =... ee 37 
with Commerce Magazine. It is hi hi ‘lj 
therefore all the more of interest CEG OO OVE (SECs DIP) SGI S rae a 
to your friends to see the public rec- Picture Report 1961 Chicago International Trade Fair. 44 
ognition of your good efforts in the Sasi Up pale oar Re A NANG £0 


annual competition of publications 
sponsored by the American Associa- 
tion of Commerce Publications. 

You won so many first-place 
awards, there must have been very 
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Published since 1904 ... by the Chicago Association of Commerce 


few left for anyone else. and Industry ¢ 30 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. e FRanklin 2-7700 
My heartiest congratulations on 
this recognition of your efforts. Alan Sturdy, Editor Walter Beverly Dean, Acsociatateaites 


Max L. BAUGHMAN 


Vice PRESIDENT ey = 
Published monthly by The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, with 

LaSaLLE NATIONAL BANK offices at James and North Cook Streets, Barrington, Ill., and 30 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago 3, Ill. Subscription rates: domestic $3.50 a year; three years $7.50; foreign 

$4.50 a year; single copies 35 cents. Reentered as second class matter June 2, 1948, 


Gordon Rice, Advertising Manager 


Al he Fditor: at the Post Office at Barrington, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyright 1961 

o the 1tor: § by the Chicago pesosipeen Ge pominer’ and panuistye Hoping Peon pny rete 

i Executive and Editorial Offices: est Monroe St., icago. Telephone anklin 

Congratulations ous the four ESE 2-700. Neither Commerce nor The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 

place awards and the special citation sponsors or is committed to the views expressed by authors. Cover design copyrighted. 
you received in the annual publica- POSTMASTERS ATTENTION: Copies returned under labels Form _ 

Hons competiti on 3579 should be sent to 30 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois figon 

-U : RuREAU 

If there were any other top awards Be 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Men of ideas 
with a talent for teaching 
and research 

are your guides to learning 
in Northwestern’s 
Evening Divisions... 


Francis L. K. Hsu, Ph.D... . L. S. Stavrianos, Ph.D.... H. Barrett Rogers, B.S... . James H. Sledd, Ph.D... . Edward H. Eulenberg . 


> ; ;. afe "kip 174 J 12 s3eS 
chairman of anthropology de- A widely-read author, he cre- industrial management profes- his research, teaching interests etek Hoey aed mets DUES 
partment is scholar of Asian ated new format for analyzing sor is authority in fields of work are English literature and lan- ws - o evening journalts 
and American personalities, world history in modern times measurement and wage controls. guage structure students 
cultures ‘ 


Eldridge T. McSwain, Ed.D.... Hilda B. Fisher, Ph.D... . Hal E. Nourse, B.A. . . sone 

Dean of School of Education School of Speech clinician is senior vice president, United 
is distinguished for teaching specialist in correction, diction, Air Lines, leads studies of air 
teachers of arithmetic use of speaking voice transportation 


More than half of the Evening Divisions teaching staff are members 
of the University’s full-time faculty. Other members, selectively re- 
cruited from various professions and from business, share their com- 
prehensive experience with Northwestern evening students. This 
exceptional combination gives you a real advantage when you 
register in Northwestern’s Evening Divisions. 


...n the meantime, 
phone for our 
new booklet, 


You and NU fap 


It will answer some of your 


ee i ei Scien Courses begin September 20, 1961 in BUSINESS, LIBERAL 


DIVISIONS ARTS, MUSIC, JOURNALISM, SPEECH, EDUCATION and 
aS Sis Samesckn Be NON CREDIT COURSES including Reading Improvement, Con- 
ferences in foreman Training, Corporate Insurance Administration, 
Materials Handling, and Administration of Medical Services. . 


ORTHWESTERN 
NIVERSITY 


Wieboldt Hall, 339 East Chicago Avenue | Phone Superior 7 4500, Ext. 322 or 379 


Registration days are September 13, 14 and 15, from 4 PM to 
8 PM at Wieboldt Hall. 


THE EVENING DIVISIONS 
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EYE ON CHICAGOLAND 


Thomas H. Coulter 
Dear Member: 


The third annual Chicago International Trade Fair has finally 
achieved the maturity forecast for it by authorities...both domestic and 
foreign...who had observed the 1959 and 1960 Fairs. It is now the major 
international marketing event of the Western Hemisphere. 

The Board of Directors of the Association has decided to make the 
Fair a continuing annual event...The 1961 Fair was so successful from the 
standpoint of exhibitors...trade buyers ...and the public...that approxi- 
mately the same dates will be arranged for 1962 at McCormick Place. 

Overseas exhibitors and observers are amazed by the rate of growth 
and the improvements achieved by the Chicago Fair this year at McCormick 
Place. Exhibitors from every corner of the globe are enthusiastic about 
Chicago's gleaming $35 million lakefront showcase as the new home of the 
Fair. Several have observed that as a facility for a Trade Fair..."it is 
the best in the world". 

The World Marketing and Inter-American Industries Conference... 
held in McCormick Place during the Fair...brought enthusiastic demands for 
a continuing and permanent World Marketing and Economic Development Confer- 
ence program. Plans are already under way for next year. 

The Conference registered a total attendance at all sessions in 
excess of 6,300. The plenary sessions were attended by 955...1,850 attended 
the 20 seminars...800 were present for luncheons and a record 2,710 at- 
tended the "Salute to the Western Hemisphere Dinner". There were a total 
of 535 delegates from the United States...206 from Latin America and Canada 
...and 14 observers from other countries. 

We learned much in 1961...as we had in 1959 and 1960...which will 


help us further improve the Fair in the years ahead. Comments and sug- 
sestious of exhibitors...buyers..-.and the public...have been very helpful. 


Your suggestions..too...will be welcome. 

Without the wonderful cooperation of member companies...many of 
whom "got their feet wet" for the first time in international trade through 
participation in the U.S.A. Pavilion...the Fair could not promise ...as it 
does now...that in future years made in the U.S.A. products will play an 
increasingly important role in the Chicago International Trade Fair. 

Increased foreign buyer attendance is expected to build rapidly 
in the future after the good start made this year. It is interesting to 
note that more than 6,600 employees were required to staff the Trade Fair 
at McCormick Place...including hundreds from foreign countries...who are 
also buyers. 

Already several Chicago firms have indicated a desire to display 
their wares at the 1962 Fair...an indication that Chicago's opportunities 
in export trade are limitless...and thus far have been barely exposed. 

Your Association is ready to help any member firm expand its present export 
business...or to begin exporting for the first time...not just during the 
period of the Fair...but right around the calendar...The World Trade Divi- 
sion welcomes your inquiries. 


Sincerely, 


hee ef Oe 


Chief Executive Officer, The Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry 
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Where do you want your company 
to be in 10 years? 


How Harris Bank 
can help you get there 


| aba company with an eye on 
growth must plan carefully for 


it. But in this dynamic age of rapid 
changes, you must also be ready— 
yearly, monthly, even daily—to raise 
or lower your sights, re-evaluate your 
position, re-define your goals. 


Here’s how the Harris can help. 
Through our Financial and Economic 
Research Department, we try to stay 
on top of current and future trends in 
business.We keep our customers posted 
with booklets like ““Barometer of Busi- 
ness,” “Results From Research,” and 
with special reports and informal dis- 
cussions. 


For specific problems on long-range 
financing or the financial basis of an 
acquisition or merger, for example, the 
knowledge and experience of this group 
is always available to customers. That’s 
only a start. We’re also prepared to 
give you marketing data on foreign 
countries—or useful facts on indus- 
trial sites in the Chicago area. 


Coordinating this range of activities 
is your personal Harris banker. It’s 
his job, from the first day, to know 
you and anticipate your needs. Write 
us for more information. We’d like to 
hear from you. 


The Harris serves you all these ways: 


Checking Accounts ® Special Checking Accounts * Savings 
Accounts * Commercial Loans ® Personal Loans ® Real Estate 
Loans * Auto Loans * Safe Deposit Boxes ® Personal and 
Corporate Trusts * Tax-Exempt State and Municipal Bonds 
International Banking ® Correspondent Banking 


HARRIS =v BANK 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907 


Member Federal Reserve System...Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


111 WEST MONROE STREET—CHICAGO 90 
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Metropolitan Chicago Trends 


June 1961 May 1961 April 1961 June 1960 Cumulative—6 months 
% Change % Change 
6/61 vs. 6/60 1961 from 1960 
POPULATION AND GENERAL 
GROWTH TRENDS: 
Population: 
—Metr. Area (000) Estimated? 6,945.4 6,935.5 6,925.2 6,824 945 
i ec 3935.5 3925.2 3824.6 af Il LM 6,945.4 + 18 
Se Sad — ree eee he een 7,229 7,476 7,315 7,234 = (0), T 45,004 — 05 
—Metr. Area PC OUIEICS) == eee 12,111 12,220 1 2e3 21 11,609 4.§ ol 3, 1 
Recorded Deaths: bus pee bene 
CLG 3 eS See ee 3,180 3,320 3,319 3,085 dL Gee se oG32 a 8 
—Metr. Area (6 Ill. Counties)___. 4,988 5,197 5,080 4,876 J 28 so 0;082 lI 
Marisges tT inensey GAB 4,836 4,880 6,663 — 34 T 26,418 230) 
No. of Main Tel. in Service (I1]. Bell) (000) 
Seusiicss Telephones oe 334.6 333.4 333.3 328.1 J PW) LM 334.6 2.0 
—Residential Telephones 1,718.4 1,718.0 1,715.8 1,699.6 4 Ll LM 1,718.4 ail! 
INDUSTRY: 
Index of Ind. Production (1947-49—100) _ 136.5p 133.8r 132.4 134.3 a le A 131.7p = 4.6 
Petroleum Refining (Jan. 1957—100)___ N.A. 101.0 96.9 98.9 N.A. Ax 104.9 0 
Ind. Gas Consumed—Chgo. (000 Therms) 13,427 13,884 14,247 14,255 = #3 T 87,488 = 
Electric Power Prod. (000,000 K.W.H.)_ 2,057 1,978 1,947 1,897 a=) 84 a ele 76 + 2.0 
Dressed Meat Und. Fed. Insp. (1953100) 61.6 65.6 60.8 59.2 + 4.1 A 62.8 si BM) 
TRADE: 
Dept. Store Indexes (1947-49—100) 
—Sales (Seasonally Adjusted) 127 121 129 121 JL 60 A 123 + 0.8 
Inventories (Seasonally Adjusted) 146 145 146 142 + 2.8 A 143 sie MVE 


Retailer’s Occupation Tax Collections 
(Municipal Tax Excluded) (000) 


pre lQCLS Oger ere ee eA N.A. $ 9,436 $ 9,746 $ 10,597 N.A. Tx $49,090 = O48 
—Chicago Metr. Area (6 Ill. Counties) N-A. $ 16,445 $ 16,695 $ 18,202 N.A. Tx $84,678 Heo 
Consumer Price Index (1947-49—100) 
All Items—Chicago = ala 129.9 130.1 130.1 = 03 A 130.1 08 
New Passenger Cars—No. of (R.L. Polk). 26,080 24,348 23,958 31,905 — 183 S307 = AW 
EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS: 
‘Eetal Jabor Force (000)7____ === £0;058: 1p 3,036.9r 3,013.8 3,050.8 + 0.2 A 3,029.1p ate Os6) 
eee LOved (O00) =o 2,881.2p 2,858.9r 2,823.7 2,924.4. = IED AD 2;832 0p) eg) 
—Non Agric. Wage & Salary (000)... 2,553.9p 2,029.15: 200109 Palas = 18) A 2,506.5 Ra 
—Manufacturing (000) 929.8 908.8r 899.4 965.9 Sn well A 906.9p = 7.0 
—Dtrables(Q00)) 22s as 592.9p 585.7r 577.5 632.3 = he A 581.3p — 9.7 
Nome Hurdple (O00) s-> = 326.9p $23.0r $21.9 333.7 = 2A A 323.9p — eel 
—Non-Manufacturing (000). 1,634.1p 1,621.0r 1,602.5 1,626.4 + 0.5 A 6013p sia 0:5 
PeWIteREDIOveCeCOOO)) = a ee 179.6p 178.0r 190.1 128.9 3053: A 196:5p) eb (ep 
Insured Unemployment Cook and 
ubares Counties: (000) = = 55,568 68,403 79,381 42,308 = 31.3 A 77,088 SE fog] 45) 
Families on Relief (Cook County). eS O05o 38,701 41,244 35,369 Ajo. RS) A 38,842 See (is 
Weekly Earnings in Mfg. (6 Ill. Cos.) N.A. $ 101.60p $ 100.94 $ 99.90 N.A. Ax $9994 0.6 
Weekly Hours in Mfg. (6 Ill. Cos.) N.A. go 3007 39.3 N.A Ax Bow leo 
CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE: 
All Building Permits—Chicago.-...___. 2,221 2,264 2,045 2,768 lors TE LO;OSS — 13.0 
Cli (USO) Soe ee $ 44,360 $ 60,007 02,079 $ 25,564 SE By) T $228,119 + 15.8 
Dwelling Units Auth. by Bldg. Permits. 4,168 5,437 5,123 3,628 + 14.9 Tl 9 PES 1236 
(Bell Savings & Loan Assn.) (No. of) ¥ 
—SingleFamily Units (No. of) 2,470 PMB) 2,986 2,831 =I eT 12;601 — 81 
—Apartment Units (No. of)........_______ 1,698 2,990 Paileatl 797 +113.0 T 11,644 + 48.6 
Construction Contracts Awarded 
= hie Contracts (000)= as 2 eee $131,070 $152,338 $143,275 $170,729 — 23.2 T $718,736 — 8.0 
—Non-Residential Contracts (000). $ 41,165 $ 60,195 $ 47,448 $ 55,834 — 26.3 T $243,503 — 219 
—Commerciall Contracts’ = 8 $ 10,079 $ 16,655 eke eon $ 27,607 (5) T $ 83,147 — 30.6 
Vacant Industrial Bldg. (1954-55=100) .. 79.4 ors 85.1 93:9 = iKy! A 84.6 0rd 
Idle Electric Meters (% of all Meters)*__ 2.24 2.27 2.03 2.03 Fem lOrs A 2.08.5 esas 
Industrial Plant Investment (000) $ 21,980 $ 37,754 $ 29,066 $ 15,161 + 45.0 T $126,875 + 126 
Construction Cost Index (1913—100)_____ 678 662 662 661 ap = 2.6 A 664 ot eenle: 
Structures Demolished—City of Chicago. 195 237 232 472 — 58.7 ae 999 — 17.8 
Real Estate Transfers—Cook County 5,582 5 A94 5,012 , 6,201 — 10.0 T 28,317 ES) TG 
Stated Consideration (000). $ 3,776 Sa2.999 $ 2,822 $ 3,788 — 03 YT $18,122 ="-66 


-T=Total of 6 months. Tx—Total of 5 months. A=Average of 6 Months. Ax=Average of 5 months. LM—Latest Month, P—Prelimi- 
“nary. NA—Not Available. *Indicates residential vacancy rate. r=Revised. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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June 1961 May 1961 April 1961 June 1960 Cumulative—6 morths 


% Change % Change 
6/61 vs. 6/60 1961 from 1960 
FINANCE: 
Fed. Res. Member Banks in Chicago 
—Demand Deposits (000,000) $ 4,197 $ 4,101 $ 4,292 $ 4,098 2.4 A $4,229 + Ll 
—Time Deposits (000,000)... ih taht $i 23200 $ 2,234 $ 1,895 + 204 A $2,210 SEs Wee 
—Loans Outstanding (000,000) dee Sa O82 $ 4,732 $ 4,753 $ 4,752 ee A $4,764 + 3.5 
—Com. & Industrial Loans (000,000) $2,691 Se OL $ 2,743 $ 2,858 — 58 A $2,740 oe tat 
Bank Debits 
—Seas. Adj: Annual Rate (000,000). $258,309 $952,914 $262,809 $236,848 + 9.1 A $248,889 ae 50 
Chicago Bank Clearings (000,000). $ 6,336 $ 6,284 $e 489 $ 5,590 aiaolio.d T $34,802 -- 5.0 
Insured Sav. & Loan Assoc. Cook County 
—Savings Receipts (000,000) —._________ Selous 1938 $ 213i) $2 15e0 emo. 1 TS S$ 913%5 Aeon 
—Withdrawals (000,000)___._-_-___ $ 105.8 $ 87.8 §$ 100.9 $ 90.3 a ee Whe TT 3 6649 aE ei 
—Mortgage Loans Orig. (000,000) $ 104.9 $ 88.4 $ 87.3 $ 90.9 = bs ET §$ 5042 SNe, 
Business Failures—Chicago 
—No. of Failures ____________ 32 36 39 39 — 17. ah 211 aed aan 
=Total iablluties (000) = Se eo $ 1,520 CE agent $ 4,909 — 52.9 T $14,356 ee bee 
Midwest Stock Exch. Transactions: 
—No. of Shares Traded (000).______ 2,806 4,796 4,324 3,144 — 10.8 To 237A t 47.5 
= Market Values(000) a $131,973 $153,026 $152,280 $118,400 SIE ales T $903,949 So RE 
TRANSPORTATION: 
Carloads of Rev. Frt. Originated 104,489 101,099 92,431 113,459 pees IT 566,876 — 19.0 
Express Shipments: Rail, No. of ~ 620,464 647,329 606,733 644,095 = eset 7080 =o 
ENies ING, Ohi = - 88,309 86,650 80,055 86,875 te 1) T 503,629 = Uy 
Natural Gas Dlvd. by Pipe Line 
(OWUDMUD) Gtns Thijs es _ 32,088 38,131 42,986 31,518 aes T 247,407 4 13.9 
Freight Originated by Common Carrier 
Intercity Trucks—(Jan. 1958=100) 134.0p 125.7r 111.7 122.2 + 9.7 A 114.5p = eG 
Air Passengers: Arrivals —_________._ 502,347 459,473 451,758 545,940 a2 89 T 2,631,663 =o eS 
: Depatiuress. = 525,804 465,910 446,079 555,402 a2) 53 T 2,685,917 a i 
Chicago Transit Auth. Passengers: 
—Surface Division (000) _______ 34,296 35,468 32,732 35,397 ses 3] T 203,720 — 54 
—Rapid Transit Division (000) 9,103 9,348 8,824 9,386 — 3.0 T 55,006 — 3.5 
Air Mail Originated (000 Pounds) N.A. 5,845 5,021 3,385 N.A. rx 26,090 SBS as 
Barge Line Freight Orig. (000 Ibs.) 270,500 350,985 234,145 244,309 Sle Oed T 1,582,719 — 26 


T=Total of 6 months. Tx=Total of 5 months. A=Average of 6 Months. Ax—Average of 5 months. LM—Latest Month. P=Prelimi- 
nary. NA—Not Available. *Indicates residential vacancy rate. r—Revised. 


WANT CANS IN A HURRY ? 


4445 Cottage Grove Ave. e Chicago 15, Ill. 
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MARINA CITY TOWERS WILL BE THE 
WORLD'S LARGEST ALL-ELECTRIC COMMUNITY 


ooo 


op sowpanunane 
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Soasazed Saraniscauag cat 


World’s first skyscraper apartment building 
will offer modern electric heating and cooling 


Chicago congratulates the Building Service Employees International Union, the participating Locals, 
and William L. McFetridge, President, Marina City Building Corporation 


Marina City will be more than the 
world’s biggest and best designed apart- 
ment building. It will also be one of the 
easiest to manage, maintain, and keep 
clean. 


There will be no boilers to take up 
space, no fuel to store. Each apartment 
(896 in all) will have its own heating 
and cooling system. Each tenant will 
control his own comfort 24 hours a day. 
No more complaints about too much 


August 


heat or not enough—or about noisy radi- 
ators that need fixing. 


A triumph in modern urban living 
Marina City will be more than a place 
that “rents out apartments’. It is a 
total community planned around a plaza 
that includes two 60-story apartment 
towers (first eighteen floors for parking), 
a vast recreation center, a health center, 
a marina for 700 boats, plus restaurants, 
shops and a 1200-seat auditorium. This 


fabulous project is being built on the 
north bank of the Chicago River between 
State and Dearborn. ©C.E.Co, 


J Commonwealth Edison 


Public Service Company 


As Marina City demonstrates, Electric Heating is extremely 
flexible ... may be installed in every type and size of build- 
ing and apartment, old or new. For information, call your 
Commonwealth Edison or Public Service Co. representative. 
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ce)! Fine steel now flowing fast from new 


- Midwest plant in Portage 


You’re watching a coil of Weirkote® galvanized steel come off Midwest Steel’s new 
continuous line. Not many months ago this 750-acre tract in Portage was barren. Now 
it’s sprung to life as home of Midwest Steel, new division of National Steel Corporation— 
and new source of fine, home-grown steels for metalworking mid-America. 


Already rolling: Weirkote galvanized steel sheets and coils and Weirite® electrolytic 
tin plate. 


And as we gain momentum, look to us for not only galvanized steel and tin plate, but 
also hot-rolled pickled, cold-rolled and enameling sheets and coils. 


Look to Midwest for the finest in steels. Steels made with the most modern methods 
and machines, in the world’s most modern steel plant. Right here in your own backyard! 


MIDWEST STEEL IS A DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


WEIRKOTE AND WEIRITE ARE ALSO AVAILABLE FROM NATIONAL'S WEIRTON STEEL DIVISION, WEIRTON, W. VA. 
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MIDWEST 
STEEL 


Portage, Indiana 
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A Bill To Penalize Efficiency 


Senate Bill 1197 now pending in Congress would 
require the Interstate Commerce Commission to judge 
proposed railroad rate reductions on the basis of their 
relationship to the existing charges of competing 
truck and inland water carriers. 

If this bill is passed, it will go a long way toward 
eliminating rate competition in the commercial trans- 
portation industry. It will also negate completely a 
provision of the Transportation Act of 1958, which 
was specifically intended to take the shackles off the 
railroads and permit them to capitalize on any advan- 
tages which their form of transportation held. The 
Transportation Act of 1958 provided that “rates of 
a carrier shall not be held up to a particular level 
to protect the traffic of any other mode of transpor- 
tation.” 

A principal point at issue in this controversy is the 
success the railroads have had in recapturing some 
trafic. An example is in the transporting of new auto- 
mobiles. During the early 1920's, the railroads moved 
75 per cent of all new cars. Then truckers developed 
double deck trailers and undercut railroad rates. By 
1959, the trucks had taken over more than 90 per 
cent of this business. During the last year or two, the 
railroads have met this competition using the piggy- 
back system with specially designed flat cars which 
carry automobiles two and three high on racks. With 
these innovations, the railroads have been able to 
post very attractive rates and provide excellent service. 
As a result, their share of the new car transportation 
business has risen rapidly and is expected to continue 
to gain. 

If Senate Bill 1197 is passed, the railroads will be 
denied the right to make the most of their inherent 
advantages and the tremendous technological progress 
they have made. At the same time, consumers will 
be deprived of the savings that more efficient and 
economical means of transportation provide. 

The bill is now in hearing before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee. If it is not defeated in committee, 
it must be killed on the floor. It is nothing more nor 
less than an effort to penalize efficiency and place a 
protective umbrella over competitive forms of trans- 
portation which cannot perform the same service at 
as low a cost. 
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A Job For Private Enterprise 


The National Aeronautics and Space Council, head- 
ed by Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson, has decided 
that private American companies are to develop, own 
and operate a global satellite communication system. 
In making this decision, the NASC vetoed proposals 
that a space satellite system be operated by the govern- 
ment with private industry excluded. 

Following the policy decision by the NASC, the 
Federal Communications Commission asked ten com- 
panies already engaged in the communications busi- 
ness to form a committee to report by October 13 on 
how a grouping of all communications companies 
can be organized to do this job in space. The Bell 
System believes that the private companies can have 
an experiment under way early next year and a com- 
mercial system operating by 1964. 

A satellite communication system would make 
worldwide television broadcasts possible. It would also 
improve overseas phone and radio service and possibly 
make lower rates feasible. 

The NASC decision to permit private communica- 
tions companies to develop and operate a space satel- 
lite system was a wise one. One of the many areas in 
which the U. S. is ahead of Russia is in the art of com- 
munications. The U. S. is in this position because of 
the research and development efforts of private en- 
terprises such as American Telephone and Telegraph 
and RCA. 

Fundamentally, the difference between the Ameri- 
can and Russian Economic systems is that of a private 
enterprise economy vs. a socialist economy. If we had 
turned to the government to develop and operate a 
space communication system, we would in effect have 
been endorsing socialism. ‘This would have said to the 
world that we did not believe in the ability and 
strength of our own type of economy. 


There are also additional advantages. No tax money 
will be used to subsidize this development in space. 
Nor will there be created a new government authority 
intent on building its own bureaucracy. Private en- 
terprise can also proceed to develop the satellite sys- 
tem on an economic basis, fitting it in with present 
facilities whereas a government agency would be sub- 
ject to endless political pressures. 
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The better way 
is Santa Fe 


No matter what you ship 
call the nearest Santa Fe 
Traffic Office and let the 
“railroad that’s always on 
the move toward a better 
way” go to work for you. 
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¢ Can You Help? — The College of 
Engineering, University of Illinois, 
Navy Pier, Chicago 11, is seeking to 
replace volumes of the Experiment 
Station Bulletins which were ruined 
in the flooding of offices last sum- 
mer. To complete the series, Bulle- 
tins No. 111 through 130 and Circu- 
lars No. 1 through 65 are needed. 
Anyone having either bulletins or 
circulars is invited to help by send- 
ing them to Fred W. Trezise, Asso- 
ciate Dean of Engineering. 


e Two Million Owners—The Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany late last month became the 
world’s first company to have two 
million owners, including 167,300 in 
Illinois. The Illinois shareowners, 
who average about 100 -shares 
each, hold 16,545,300 shares of 
AT&T valued at nearly $2 biilion. 
Individuals own 94 per cent of all 
AT&T stock. 


e New PR Firm — Following three 
years’ preparation, Public Relations 
International, a Chicago-based pub- 
lic relations firm with representatives 
in major cities throughout the world, 
was launched at the Chicago Inter- 
national Trade Fair. James J. Mc- 
Guinn is president, Mrs. Dorothy 
McGuinn is vice president. Head- 
quarters have been established at 57 
East Division Street. 


¢ Digest of FEPC Law — A copy of 
a digest of the Hlinois Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act of 1961 is avail- 
able on request from William Karp 
Consulting Company, Inc., 1301 
North State Parkway, Chicago 10. 
Additional copies may be obtained 
at cost. 


¢ New Bank — A state charter has 
been issued to United Bank of Amer- 
ica to be located in the 41-story 
United of America building under 
construction at Wacker Drive and 
State Street. United Bank will have 


an initial capitalization of $2 mil- 
lion, the largest for any new Ulinois 
bank in 30 years. Deposits will be 
insured by the FDIC. Charles J. 
Shaniel is President and Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer; O. T. Hogan, Chair- 
man; and J. R. Hogan, Vice Chair- 
man. The Hogans are Chairman and 
President, respectively, of United 
Insurance Company of America. 


¢ Back to School— The Chicago 
Urban League’s “Back to School, 
Stay in School” campaign will be 
headed again this Fall by Illinois 
Representative William H. Robin- 
son. Purpose of the campaign is to 
encourage youngsters to finish high 
school in order to qualify for the 
better jobs in Chicago’s labor mar- 
ket. The Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry was active 
in the first back-to-school campaign 
in 1957 and is one of the 300 Chi- 
cago area organizations backing the 
current drive. 


e Trade with Japan — Kiyoshi 
Yamamoto, JETRO executive direc- 
tor, at a press conference during the 
Chicago International Trade Fair 
forecast that Japan would double 
its present figure of $1.5 billion in 
U.S. imports by 1970. He said Japan 
exported to the U.S. $1 billion in 
goods last year. He said many Jap- 
anese exports are limited by export 
quotas on which both government 
and Japanese industry are in agree- 
ment. Controls exist on 50 principal 
commodities, including cotten prod- 
ucts, tuna, plywood and transistor 
radios which represent about 40 per 
cent of the goods sold by Japan to 
the U.S. each year. Yamamoto said 
that in 1960 Japan bought $140 mil- 
lion in goods and products from I] 
linois and sold $50 million to Il- 
linois. The ships of the Japanese 
lines Iino and Mitsui now ply a 
regular trade route between Lake 
Michigan and Japan, he said, and. 
expressed the belief the trade rela- 
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tionship will grow between Illinois 
and Japan as a result. 


¢ Costs of Medical Care—Creation 
of labor-management community 
councils to help improve the quality 
of medical and hospital care and 
contain the rising costs of Blue Cross, 
Blue Shield and health insurance 
plans — now costing American indus- 
try and workers about $4 billion a 
year —is advocated by the Founda- 
tion on Employe Health, Medical 
Care and Welfare, Inc. The far- 
reaching proposal is made in a 166- 
page book prepared for the Founda- 
tion by Ruth and Edward Brecher. 
Copies are available at $2 each from 
the Foundation’s offices, 477 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


° Packaging Research — Rapidly 
expanding market research, under- 
lining modern packaging’s role as an 
integral part of merchandising and 
marketing is carried on by Container 
Corporation of America at a facility 
unique in the packaging industry. 
The new facility is the company’s 
Consumer Research Field Office at 
Park Forest. The office concentrates 
on merchandising and marketing re- 
search, consumer surveys, product 
tests, brand and corporate image 
studies and inquiries into closely 
related subjects. 


© Dominican Ore—The Dominican 
Republic has retained Meissner En- 
gineers, Inc. to develop exploitation 
of what is believed to be the largest 
deposit of high-grade iron ore in the 
Western Hemisphere. The project, 
the most extensive of its kind ever 
launched in Latin America, is said 
to constitute the first step in a vast 
economic expansion program on the 
part of the Dominican government. 
Dr. Carl Stresino, economic advisor 
to the Dominican government and a 
United Nations technical advisor, 
said that in addition to the iron ore 
deposits, manganese, nickel, lignite, 
cobalt, chromium, molybdenum, 
zinc, bauxite, and possibly petrole- 
um, are also believed to exist in large 
quantities in the country. None have 
been developed. 

Robert C. Meissner, president of 
Meissner Engineers, Inc. said he ex- 
pects construction on the $60 million 
mining and processing facilities to 

begin before December 31 and ore 
shipments to begin 18 months later. 
The Dominican Republic will retain 


2! per cent ownership. 
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QUESTION 
FOR MANAGEMENT: 


HOW DOES 
YOUR 
TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
CHOOSE 

A 
COMPETENT 

TRANSFER 
SERVICE 


Price? Experience? A friendly salesman? Could be good reasons, but . . . 
taken singly, much necessary information is lacking. 
Here are five facts about Fernstrom that may be helpful: 

1. Experience. Fifty years of progress and leader- 
ship in the moving and storage industry. 

2. Equipment. A fleet to fit any demand for 
general transfer, with some especially-designed 
equipment for handling certain delicate ship- 
ments, such as electronic devices. 

3. Dependability. For half a century, Fernstrom 
has earned and kept a reputation for superior 
reliability, with thousands of testimonials to 
prove it! 

4. Personnel. Crews are highly-trained, highly 
skilled, and scientifically versatile. 


5. Quality Control. A Fernstrom-engineered 


program designed to perpetrate continuous im- 
provement in all facets of customer service. 


Your Traffic Department will find Fernstrom unequalled in personnel 
transfers, office transfers, and shipments of certain types of uncrated 
non-freight equipment. It would be profitable to have your Traffic Man- 
ager talk to a Fernstrom representative... 


FERNSTROM STORAGE & VAN COMPANY 
5600 North River Road, Rosemont, Illinois 
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Architect R. Vale Faro drives his ‘32 
Alfa Romeo La Mons cabriolet before ad- 
miring throngs at Elkhart Lake 


By JAMES J. McGUINN 


HAT is there about the har- 

nessed power of a 1916 Stan- 

ley Steamer, the coachwork of 
an early Hispano-Suiza or the full- 
throated growl from side exhausts 
of a vintage 41-litre Invicta that 
creates “dementia automobilia”’ in 
otherwise normal, respectable busi- 
nessmen? 

A recent survey made among 
several of the hundreds of old-car 
collectors in Chicagoland reveals 
they became that way through hay- 
ing an overwhelming passion for 
fine engineering and quality crafts- 
manship. Convinced these virtues 
are “a thing of the past,” they want 
to preserve examples of automotive 
excellence. 

At the 25th annual meeting of the 
Antique Automobile Club of Ameri- 
ca it was stated: “Our members 
have provided a national resource of 
historic value that neither industry 
nor government could financially 
support. The AACA has provided 
future generations with a living 
chapter of America’s historic past.” 
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Antique Autos 


That gives you an idea of how 
these people explain their motor 
mania to their wives and bankers. 
Whatever rationalizations are gen- 
erally given for their expenditure 
in time, effort and money in this 
hobby —a pursuit which some say 
can lead to the poorhouse if given 
full throttle—a few collectors of 


Rule spare time and saving 


aged vehicles openly admit the folly 
of their ways. 

“If ever there existed a_self-de- 
structive hobby, this is it,’ Vojta F. 
Mashek, La Salle Street mortgage 
broker, confessed. He has 19 antique 
autos in what he calls his “harem.” 

“Each one is so appealing that I 
could not choose which to part with 


Tender care is administered to a prized 
Bentley sport-tourer by owners, insurance 
man Sam Insull, Jr. and Mrs. Insulli 
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Bentley buffs, artist Fleming Brown (lean- 
ing over), and Sid Wells, retired adver- 
tising man, study details of Brown’s sleek 
1930 touring car 


Are Autocrats 


aceounts of old car buffs 


if so compelled,’ Mashek said. He 
added: “Before the disease de- 
veloped to a moral infirmity, finan- 
cial commitments, taxes, grocery ac- 
counts, store bills, dental holdups, 
etc., posed no major problems and 
were taken in _ calculated stride. 
Further, with reasonable planning, 


there was enough accumulation for 


periodic expansion of the invest- 
ment account, revision upwards of 
the insurance program and, in gen- 
eral, a sense of well-being which 
only a major catastrophe or serious 
illness could penetrate. 

“Now? Corners are cut in all di- 
rections. Any major expenditure not 
related to exotic machinery is heart- 


ily resented, tax and other major 
obligations are carefully projected, 
occasionally a stock dividend is sold 
off instead of plowed back and a few 
stocks are traded to effect a net cash 
position —under the fanciful, 
tongue-in-cheek ruse that fine old 
cars are also a good investment 
though paying no cash dividends. 

“Instead of accumulating funds to 
bank or invest, anticipated income 
is carefully projected to cover either 
commitment for a new car, restora- 
tion of one in hand, or ear-marked 
for the chase in running down a 
new Jove. I am an automotive 
romeo because I love ’em all. I have 
only to lavish my energies on one 
piece of pre-war  coachbuilder’s 
dream, and another makes a fool 
OME 2 8” 


Seductive Models 


Not even an antique, non-car col- 
lector can help but envy Mashek 
his “harem,” however. It includes 
such seductive models as a 1938 
Hispano-Suiza J-12 cabriolet, with 
coachwork by Saoutchik; a 1934 In- 
victa tourer-sports racer; three Tal- 
bot-Lago Type 150-C  four-litres; 
three Delages; a Lancia Astura phae- 
ton designed by Castagna in 1931; 
an Alfa Romeo roadster and a 
cabriolet of the same make designed 
by Castagna; a boat-deck Rolls, with 
coachwork by Barker; a Type 35-C 
Grand Prix Bugatti; a Type 57 Bu- 
gatti cabriolet designed by James 
Young of Bromeley, and a SS-100 
Jaguar roadster. 

One of the midwest’s outstanding 
old-car accumulators is Kenneth B. 


Proudly posing in their beribboned 1910 
Woods-Mobilet are Mr. and Mrs. Lorentz 
B. Knouff, who also own other classic and 
‘vintage automobiles 
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All-time classic, 


wearing cap) 
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1938 Talbot-Lago two- 
place coupe with coachwork by Fourtout,) 
is object of admiration during buff’s visit. 
to extensive ‘’stable’’ owned by Vojta F. 
Mashek, Chicago mortgage broker (at left 


Butler, president of Wayside Press, 
Inc. After restoring his first antique 
car in 1952, Butler went all out. He 
joined AACA and became a region- 
al director. His interest in antique 
autos soared. He now has 46, which 
he displays in a private carriage 
house museum. 

Not less devoted to amassing mo- 
bile machinery is architect L. Mor- 
gan Yost, of Kenilworth. Yost, who 
specializes in collecting Packards be- 
cause he “grew up with them,” has 
18 various models from the manu- 
facturer whose proud slogan — “Ask 
the Man Who Owns One” — once 
challenged the industry’s leaders. 


Detective Hired 


Packards had been in the Yost 
family for years. They just didn’t 
turn all of them in as they bought 
new ones. So it wasn’t until the 
mid-’40’s that Yost realized he was 
an old-car collector. During the 
war, with gas and tire rationing on, 
he sold some of his friends, among 
them a 1930 phaeton that was a 
special favorite. About a year later 
he wanted that car back. The urge 
was so strong he hired a detective 
agency to seek it out. He knew then 
he had been bitten by the bug. 

Although the detectives never 
have _ discovered the _ phaeton’s 
whereabouts, Yost assuaged his 
yearning by acquiring several other 
elderly Packards. He is especially 
fond of some of his smooth and 
powerful twin sixes, the large, quiet- 
running type, whose engines en- 
tranced their devotees with a sibi- 
lant air-intake. 


Mee ies 


Boat tail speedster driven by L. Morgan 
Yost, Kenilworth, represents the year 1930 
in his collection of 18 Packards of various 
years 
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Among the 10 Packards Yost 
stables in his own garage are a 1916 
and a 1933. Both twin sixes are 
touring cars. He rents space for his 
other cars. Much of the time one or 
another is in some shop that special- 
izes in a particular phase of restora- 
tion Yost feels he can’t or hasn’t 
time to do. “Of course, that’s more 
than half the pleasure of having old 
cars,” Yost said. He modestly added 
that he does “some of the body 
work, some of the painting and 
making of parts.” Other old-car 
buffs in this area say he’s an expert. 

Rolls Royce and Bentley owners 
are a special breed. Seldom does 
one of these collectors covet both 
makes. Among the Bentley adher- 


— 


Tradition of fine British sports cars is 
exemplified in ‘54 H.R.G. roadster driven 
by Tom Menaugh, Hinsdale. Car is one of 
25 in the U. S. Only 275 such cars were 
built 


ents are such townsmen as Samuel 
Insull Jr., insurance executive, and 
Rollin D. Weary Jr., an advertising 
agency man. 

Insull’s *30 Bentley is a two-door, 
four-passenger, close-coupled  sport- 
tourer. It has an eight-litre (488 cu. 
in.) engine. With an aluminum 
body, it weighs 4,819 pounds. He 
owns other makes, too. These are: 
a ’28 Sunbeam, four-place sport- 
tourer 550, three-litre, and a 36 
Avion Voisin, with a Knight sleeve- 
valve engine. The latter vehicle In- 
sull owns in partnership with 
Mashek. 

Insull said that unless someone 
can prove it otherwise, his Sunbeam 

(Continued on page 38) 


Nostalgia for “e60d old days’’ brought 
gift of 1921 Model ‘’T”’ Ford to Irving E. 


Meyerhoff of Highland Park. He later 
acquired rare 1909 Model 10 Buick road- 
ster and classic ‘32 Lincoln coupe with 
a Deitrich body 
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Recovery 
and 
Defense 


By JOHN K. LANGUM 


Vice President for Research and Statistics, 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, 
and President, Business Economics, Inc. 


NEW challenge to the Ameri- 
A can economy has arisen from 

the accelerated preparations 
for increased military strength taken 
in view of the Berlin crisis and the 
world-wide threat from the Commu- 
nists. Higher defense spending will 
add money demand to the economy. 
It will likely bring us to a full and 
high level of economic activity in 
calendar year 1962. Projections for 
the economy will have to be altered. 
A gross national product level of 
about $540 billion for the fourth 
quarter of 1961 now appears prob- 
able, rather than lower rates previ- 
ously expected. Inflation is not like- 
ly to be a near-term problem, even 
with the current deficit in the Fed- 
eral budget. Looking farther ahead, 
however, the present or subsequent 
defense rises may well require more 
men, taxes, and controls. 


John K. Langum 


On July 26 the President requested 
of the Congress an additional $3,- 
454,000,000 of appropriations for the 
1962 fiscal year for military functions 
of the Department of Defense, in ac- 
cordance with his speech to the na- 
tion on radio and television the 
night before. Additional expendi- 
tures in the fiscal year 1962 resulting 
from the request are estimated at 
$2,740,000,000. 

These additions to the defense 
budget followed earlier increases. 
Total requests for new obligational 
authority for the military functions 
of the Department of Defense for 
the fiscal year 1962 now total $47.5 
billion, up $5.7 billion from the re- 
quest made in the January budget 
by the previous administration. ‘To- 
tal expenditures for the military 
functions of the Department of De- 
fense in the fiscal year 1962 are now 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
RESUME OF THE BUDGET 


(Fiscal Years Ending June 30. In Billions) 


iecerpis=trom, the public 
Payments to) the public 


Excess of receipts (-_) or payments (—) + 0.8 


Budget receipts 
Budget expenditures 


Budget surplus (+) or deficit (—) 


Department of Defense—military functions 
Expenditures # 


New obligational authority —— Zs 


1960 1961 1962 
Actual Estimate* 

$95.1 $97.2 $103.0 
94.3 99.3 110.0 
— 2.1 — 7.0 

77.8 77.6 82.4 
76.5 81.5 87.7 
ae ehD — 39 — 53 
41.2 43.2 46.6 
40.6 41.4 47.5 


*On basis of July 26 estimates for budget receipts and budget expenditures and 
March 27 estimates for other cash receipts and other cash payments. 


# Included in both budget expenditures and cash payments. 
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estimated at $46.6 billion, up $3.7 
biluon from the $42.9 billion esti- 
mate in the January budget. 

The bulk of the $2.7 billion in- 
crease in military expenditures in 
the current fiscal year resulting from 
the present request will come in the 
second half, that is, from January 
through June, 1962. Of the $3.5 
billion increase in military appro- — 
priations, about $750 millions is for 
additional military personnel, about 
$750 million is for operation and 
maintenance, about $1,750 million 
is for additional procurement of 
non-nuclear weapons, ammunition, 
and equipment, and $207 million is 
for civil defense. 

The defense step-up will have im- 
portant consequences for the Fed- 
eral budget as a whole. A budget 
deficit of about $5.3 billion is now 
estimated for fiscal year 1962 by the 
Bureau of the Budget. The staff of the 
Congressional Joint Committee on 
Revenue has presented an estimate 
pointing to a higher deficit. On a 
cash basis, the excess of payments 
over receipts in fiscal year 1962 will 
certainly be in the neighborhood of 
$7 billion. 

Looking ahead to fiscal year 1963, 
the President stated that he intended 
to submit to the Congress in Janu- 
ary, 1962, a budget which will be 
strictly in balance. ‘This should arise 
from increased Federal revenues 
coming from improved business con- 
ditions. Beyond this, the President 
stated: ““. . . nevertheless, should an 
increase in taxes be needed to 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Artist’s conception shows $17 million liquid 
bulk storage terminal to be built by Union 
Tank Car Company at entrance to Lake Calu- 


met Harbor. 1. animal and vegetable fats 
storage. 2. chemicals. 3. packaging plant. 
4. heavy fuel. 5. light fuel oil and gasoline. 


6. area to be developed as needed. 7. office, 


control center. 8. dry bulk 


HICAGO, the leading St. 
Lawrence seaway and Great 
Lakes port, is rocketing for- 

ward in its development as a major 
world trade shipping center. 

Direct overseas steamship service 
between Chicago and the important 
nations of the Pacific became a 
reality just'a few short months ago. 
Ocean ships now ply trade routes 
through the Panama canal to Japan 
and Hong Kong, Australia and New 
Zealand, and the Philippines. An 
existing shipping route to Asia thru 
the Suez canal has been extended 
to inchude Formosa, Korea, and 
Okinawa. 

Development of necessary ocean 
ship terminal facilities to handle 
the growing trade is keeping pace 
with the expanding steamship serv- 
ice to new areas of the world. 

Union Tank Car Company has 
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Port of Chicago 


Improvements made and planned, direct 
and important nations in the Pacific, 


By NICK POULOS 


started building a huge bulk liquid 
terminal at Lake Calumet harbor, 
the port’s main ocean shipping facili- 
ty. Luria Brothers and Company 
has leased Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company’s Iroquois ore dock 
facilities in South Chicago and es- 
tablished a big terminal there for 
the handling of dry and liquid bulk 
cargo such as bauxite and vegetable 
oils. 


Reconstruction Program 


As the result of an $8 million 
reconstruction program, Navy Pier 
can handle six instead of three 
medium sized ocean ships at one 
time. Efforts are being made to im- 
prove the Calumet river, the ship 


passageway to Lake Calumet. Plans 
are also afoot to double shipping 
facilities at Lake Calumet harbor 
at a cost of $30 million. 

It is probably fair to say that Chi- 
cago became a truly world port 
when the Japanese freighter Mune- 
shima Maru of the Iino Lines 
docked at Navy Pier on May 6, 
1961. The Muneshima Maru, the 
first Japanese flag vessel ever to call 
at Chicago, opened up a new vista 
of commerce for the burgeoning 
seaport. 

Witnesses to the event were re- 
minded of Commodore Matthew 
Calbraith Perry’s feat of opening 
the empire of Japan to world com- 
merce more than a century ago. 
Perry arrived in Japan on July 14, 
1853, with a squadron of warships 


to back his country’s demand for a 
trade treaty. 
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Cargo ship Muneshima Maru is towed toward Navy pier by tug. The first Japanese 


vessel to call at the port of Chicago docked May 6 


Norwegian tanker Norgard loads at Luria Br 


(Chicago Tribune photo) 


others G Co.’s new bulk liquid terminal 


at mouth of Calumet river. Property formerly was used by Youngstown Sheet and 


Tube Company as ore loading dock 
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Progress Report 


overseas steamship service between Chicago 
boom city’s role as shipping center 


Japan has become the largest 
overseas customer for United States 
exports. Only Canada buys more 
goods from this country. The United 
States also has become by far the 
best customer for exports from Jap- 
an. Trade between Japan and the 
United States has come into balance 
at the $1 billion a year level. 


Export Trade To Japan 


It is estimated that American ex- 
port trade to Japan will double by 
1970. This means a brand new bil- 
lion dollar a year market for the 
export of United States goods and 
services on top of the existing billion 
dollar a year market. 

A survey conducted a few years 
ago showed that 36 per cent of all 
United States exports to Japan came 
from a 13 state area in the midwest. 
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Exports to Japan from this 13 state 
region were valued at $450 million 
annually. Illinois and Ohio topped 
the list of exporting states. which 
sold to Japan commodities such as 
iron and steel products; electrical, 
generating, construction, and other 
industrial machinery; wheat, soy- 
beans, and other grain; chemical 
products, fertilizers, and hides. Chi- 
cago, of course, is the key port gate- 
way serving this rich agricultural 
and industrial region. 

Seventeen days after the arrival 
of the Muneshima Maru, the Swe- 
dish freighter Sollen of the Atlant- 
trafik Express Line. came to inaug- 
urate the new trade route to 
Australia and. New Zealand.. Aus- 
tralia is among America’s 10 best 
customers, importing items such as 
industrial, construction, and mining 
machinery, appliances, and synthetic 


fibers. Trade between the two coun- 
tries has been increasing at a sub- 
stantial rate, particularly since 
Australia lifted many import restric- 
tions. American exports to Australia 
last year were valued at $386,500,000 
and imports at $119,000,000. 

The Maritime administration in 
an unusual action June | authorized 
eight American steamship lines to 
enter the Great Lakes-overseas trade 
on an experimental, subsidized 
basis. The move was made in an 
attempt to encourage American flag 
lines to get into the St. Lawrence 
seaway trade, now the almost ex- 
clusive realm of 40 foreign flag 
steamship companies. American-Ex- 
port Lines is now the only United 
States flag carrier engaged in the 
lakes-overseas commerce. 


Authorization Extended 


The authorization was extended 
to lines serving eight subsidized 
foreign trade routes — the east coast 
of South America, west coast of 
South America, far east, west Africa, 
south and east Africa, Australia-New 
Zealand, Indonesia-Malaya, and In- 
dia, Persian gulf, and Red sea. 

The lines eligible to extend their 
routes into the Great Lakes are 
Moore-McCormack Lines, United 
States Lines Company, American 
President Lines, Ltd., Mississippi 
Shipping Company (Delta Line), 
American Mail Line, Ltd., Lykes 
Brothers Steamship Company, Far- 
rel] Lines, Inc., and Grace Line. 

The Maritime administration said 
the authorization would extend over 
a developmental period of four 
years. The situation will be reviewed 
before the opening of the 1965 
Great Lakes navigation season to- 
determine whether any particular 
subsidized routes shouldbe estab- 
lished. 

John Manley, Chicago port direc- 
tor, termed the Maritime adminis- 
tration’s action a “great boon to 
American flag shipping in the lakes- 
overseas commerce and a great shot 
in the arm for the St. Lawrence 
seaway.” Ocean freighters of 35 
steamship lines now link Chicago 
directly with 100 ports of 56 coun- 
tries throughout the world. 

Chicago will soon become one of 
the best integrated ports on the 
Great Lakes with the new facilities 
planned by Union ‘Tank Car and 
Luria Brothers. Union Tank Car, 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Business 


Highlights 


This new continuous annealing line, now 
in full operation at U. S. Steel’s Gary 
Sheet and Tin Mill, will help meet grow- 
ing demand for continuous annealed tin 
plate. The installation, coupled with 
present box annealing facilities, now en- 
ables Gary Sheet and Tin Mill to provide 
every type of tin plate production re- 
quired by can manufacturers, according 
to Edwin H. Gott, the Corporation’s 
executive vice president — production 


One of Europe’s leading chefs learns 
first-hand about the modern art of sau- 
sage making in the United States on a 
tour of the Oscar Mayer & Co. plant. 
Oscar G. Mayer (I.), chairman of the 
firm, explains to Otto Schuetz, president 
of the German Master Chefs Association, 
how scientific sausage making tech- 
niques have developed from methods used 
by 19th century German wurstmachers. 
Schuetz, displaying a medal won at the 
International Culinary Exposition in 
Frankfurt, Germany, currently is show- 
ing American housewives how weiners 


are prepared for European gourmet 
dishes 
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VORTHERN ILLINOIS GAS COMPANY — 


x 


SION HEADQUARTERS 
‘a 


QIN PF 


Ground breaking ceremonies for North- 
ern Illinois Gas Company’s new West- 
Central Division headquarters in Glen 
Ellyn were held July 27. Participants (1. 
to r.) were: William E. Preston, Ni-Gas 
vice-president (personnel, planning and 
research); William V. Ingram, general 
superintendent of Graham, Anderson, 
Probst G&G White, Inc., Chicago architects; 
Marvin Chandier, Ni-Gas president and 
Ragnar Benson, chairman of the board 
of Ragnar Benson, Inc., general con- 
tractor 


As Chicago expands, so does A & P. 
M. E. Pierce (I.), vice president of A & P 
Food Stores in the Chicago area and 
Ferd Kramer, vice president for Commer- 
cial Development, Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry, examine as- 
sociation’s Chicagoland panorama map 
to pinpoint location of company’s new 
stores. A & P’s construction of super 
markets will hit a new high in 196]. 
Seventeen have been opened and plans 
for 12 more have been announced 


Commerce = 


First trailer to enter new Chicago 51st Street Terminal is waved on by 
E. F. (Gene) Ryan, President of new terminal operating facility company: 
T.O.F.C. Inc., jointly owned by group of motor carriers, The Rail-Trailer 
Co. and the Erie-Lackawanna Railroad. Watching (I. to r.) are: Fred John- 
son, V.P., Cooper-Jarrett, Inc.; Ted Baker, Senior V.P., Spector Freight 
System, Inc.; Maurice M. Kelleher, V.P., Midwest Emery Freight System; 
D. D. McMorris, V.P., Denver-Chicago Trucking Co.; and M. G. McInnes, 
President, Erie-Lackawanna Railroad 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., has en- 
tered the lift-slab field. The company 
provides service on reinforced or pre- 
stressed concrete lift-slab construction 
for public and commercial structures. 
Below is shown one of four Michigan 
State University dormitories using lift- 
slab form of construction. Architect is 
Lewis J. Sarvis, Battle Creek, Michigan 


ee. 


New Full-Door Box Car is the first of 
200 such cars being built for the 
Southern Railway System by Pullman- 
Standard. New car provides a 50- 
foot, 6-inch door opening when alu- 
minum side door is raised and facili- 
tates handling of lumber, large ma- 
chinery, large boxes and other hard- 
to-handle loads. Door rolls into ceiling 
of the car. Car is equipped with Pull- 
man-Standard’s Hydroframe-60 cush- 
ion underframe 


David M. Kennedy, board chairman, Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company, shows photo of building bank 


has leased for its London branch to An- 
drew G. Gilchrist, British consul general 
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Highlights Continued 


New low-level flatcar developed by ACF 
Industries to solve the overhead clearance 
problem in piggyback operations is dem- 
onstrated in Baltimore & Ohio Railroad’s 
Chicago yards. Company officials show 
that the Low-Level Hitch Hiker is only 
321% inches above the rail and _ total 
height of car and trailer is 15 feet, 22 
inches 


One of two Navy Patrol Gun Boats 
bound for Rangoon is lifted aboard 
the Dutch freighter ‘Utrecht’ by the 
110-ton floating crane owned by the 
Chicago Regional Port District. The 
vessels, each weighing 100 tons, 
compose the heaviest deck load ever 
handled in the Great Lakes for ship- 
ment. Chicago is the only Great 
Lakes port with facilities to handle 
the boats 


BEER MRR 
TRANSPORTATION 


Just for contrast, a huge new tank car, 
whose design breaks all precedent, stands 
next to the smallest tank car in general use 
today. New car was delivered to Phillips 
Petroleum Company. It has a water capac- 
ity of 30,300 gallons, but is 19 feet shorter 
than other large-sized tank cars. Small tank 
car has only 4,000 gallon capacity 


CORPORATION 


‘ 
f 

‘Three prominent Chicago businessmen are 
among 10 in the nation presented with 
24961 Horatio Alger Awards. From left to 
right~ are: William G. Karnes, president, 
Beatrice Foods Co.; John A. Barr, chairman 
of the Board, Montgomery Ward G& Co.; 
‘John D. MacArthur, president of the Bank- 
ers Life & Casualty Co. Annual awards 
honor men whose careers parallel the rags- 


‘to-riches tradition of the fictional Horatio 
Algér novels 
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How to Furnish an Office 


Some rules to assure efficiency and comfort 


By MARSHALL SILVERMAN 


President, 


Contract Interiors for 


Business, Division of Kriloffice, Inc. 


RACTICALLY everywhere you 

look in Chicago’s downtown 

area, new office buildings are go- 
ing up. At the same time, the scores 
of firms which will move into these 
gleaming structures are appropriat- 
ing millions of dollars for office 
furnishings. 

But is this money being spent 
wisely? For some companies, the 
money will result in tasteful office 
quarters that will make a real con- 
tribution to executive efficiency. For 
others, the same amount of money 
will produce a showplace and 
nothing more. In fact, the showplace 
office might well result in an efficien- 
cy loss of up to 50 per cent, as well 
as a careless spending of money. 

Whether moving an office to a 
new or older building, remodeling 
present quarters, or expanding, the 
same rule applies: Proper office plan- 
ning should get as much top-level 
attention as any other major action 
the company undertakes. 


W orking Environment 


Good offices are more than a mat- 
ter of pampering executives or in- 
dulging their egos. Psychologists have 
long since demonstrated that a per- 
son’s working environment is defi- 
nitely related to his output and well- 
being. And just as people differ, so 
do their working requirements. 

It’s all too easy to plan an office 
from a catalog, selecting uniform 
desks, chairs, bookcases, and other 
equipment for everyone. On_ the 
other hand, it’s equally easy to throw 
caution to the winds and come up 
with the most glamorous set-up 


If his chair isn’t right; if he doesn’t 
have enough file and drawer space; 
if the lighting is poor, the office is 
all wrong. 

Say, for example, file space is 
lacking. How much time is lost each 
day searching for a place to file 
things, and then looking for papers 
later on? Multiply this wasted time 
by the number of working days each 
year, and you come up with a 
startling figure. 

The same goes for bad lighting. 
So the executive suffers a little eye- 
strain. What effect might this have 


Marshall Silverman 


on reading of reports, memos, and 
letters? And what if he makes the 
wrong decision because he couldn’t 
see clearly? Perhaps these are ex- 
treme cases. Yet time and motion 
studies in the factory have shown 
the value of the right functional ar- 
rangement for the worker. The same 
principles apply in the office. 
While the office is being planned 
for efficiency, it should also be 
planned for esthetic appeal, since 
this factor plays an important part 
in the outlook of everyone who deals 
with the company. Esthetics and 
efficiency can and do go together. 
If a new, remodeled, or expanded 
office is being planned, the follow- 
ing rules may help. They are based 
on the experience of hundreds of 


Business conference rooms needn’t be dominated by an overpowering table surrounded 
by chairs. This is a conference room with no conference table. The atmosphere is one 
of informality which executives of this company feel is more conducive to productive 
meetings than the conventional formal atmosphere 


ever. Both approaches are wrong be- 
| cause they overlook the individual— 
the person who works in the office. 
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Chicago companies. They can save 
time, money, aggravation, and dis- 
appointment. 

1. Plan the new office on the 
drawing board. This is especially 
important if the space is being built 
or remodeled to the company’s speci- 
fications. Under these circumstances, 
the architect doing the work should 
be given an idea of how the finished 
space should appear. 

Some of the points which should 
be considered before structural work 
begins are these: 

Heating, air conditioning, and 
ventilating outlets should be located 
so they don’t blow directly on desks 
and chairs. This means that the fur- 
niture layout must be planned in ad- 
vance. Similarly, doors should be lo- 
cated close to corners, not in the 
center of walls. If theyre in the 
center, they break up the wall and 
often leave no space for bookcases, 
sofas, or files. Again, if it is known 
where the furniture is to be placed, 
door locations can be determined 
exactly. 

It’s a good idea to have filing cabi- 
nets recessed for the built-in look 
and so the tops don’t accumulate 
papers. Storage cabinets, too, look 
better when recessed. Electrical out- 
lets on walls and light fixtures on the 
ceiling should be located so they’ll 
be right for the desks they serve. The 
same goes for telephone connections. 

The kind of window covering to 
be used should be determined, 
whether draperies, blinds, or shades, 


with hardware recessed. 
If floors are to be carpeted, tile 


that costs money and serves no pur- 
pose should not be installed. Inci- 
dentally, while tile has a low initial 
cost, carpet looks better, makes for a 
quieter office, and requires less main- 
tenance. In the long run, it’s cheaper 
than tile. 

These are just some of the details 


to be cared for in advance. To 
handle them properly, the designer 
or decorating firm should discuss 
these details with the architect so he 
can plan around them. 

2. Analyze the purpose of the office 
and the work flow of the person 
who uses it. An office is a work 
area; everything in it must be related 
to the work being done. Start by 
examining the work habits and re- 
quirements of the person who will 
use the office. 


files and storage areas. An executive 
who uses a typewriter may require 
a typewriter-height “L” modular 
unit. Another person may need 
plenty of bookcases. All of the fur- 
nishings and equipment should be 
within easy reach. If the executive 
must get up to get anything, he’s 
yasting time and energy. 

If everything in the office is re- 
lated to needs, a common failing 
will be avoided — overfurnishing. 
Some offices are jammed with chairs, 
a sofa, filing cabinets, a desk that 
was too large, and tables in assorted 
sizes. Maybe this can be excused in 
an office which evolved over many 
years, but there’s no excuse for it in 
a brand-new office. Not only is it in- 
efficient, but it’s a waste of money. 

If the executive is too busy to draw 
up a list of his own work needs, 
he might ask his secretary. Very 
often she knows better than he does 
about what facilities are needed. 

3. Plan for consistency and con- 
tinuity in over-all furnishings and 
design. 

If each office is planned for in- 
dividual needs, how can they be 
kept consistent, since the offices will 
differ? 

First, continuity can be provided 
in various ways: By using the same 
color and fabric of draperies and 


The well-designed office is planned around the person who will use it. 


carpet in all offices; by using the 
same style of furniture in each office; 
by developing a planned color 
scheme for the entire space. 

Second, the plan can be consistent 
by choosing a theme and sticking to 
it. Among other things, this means 
buying all the furniture all at once. 
A bad mistake is to buy piece-by- 
piece. The executive may not get 
the piece he wants when he wants 
it. If he does, it may look different 
because it came from a different pro- 
duction run. 

If budget doesn’t permit purchas- 
ing all the necessary furniture at one 
time, investigate office furniture 
leasing. A maximum amount of fur- 
niture and equipment may be ob- 
tained with a minimum capital 
outlay, and possible tax advantages. 

4. Coordinate planning and pur- 
chasing. This means that everyone 
who must be in on the final decision 
should also be in on the initial plan- 
ning. 

Too often the designer is called 
in, told to work up plans, and then 
finds that a committee of people he 
has never seen finds fault with every- 
thing and tells him to do it over. 
Sometimes the boss’ wife gets into 
the act at the last stage. 

If 20 people must approve the pur- 

(Continued on page 48) 


An engineering executive will In this case, 


need a large desk to spread out his 
drawings. He might also need special 


the executive needed quick access to reference volumes and a handy place for intercom 


eal set rare teat so pects L-desk was provided. In keeping with the execu 
Interest in modern art, the rear wall is paneled in a multi i ion 
é ; : _ t -color M 

and the right white brick wall is used as a background for Original Saree seit)? goss 
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Rusty Myers lands his plane on Moose 


Bay of Rainy Lake with Lee Kuluvar 
aboard preparatory to taking the Merciers 
and Curtos to a lake deeper in the Cana- 
dian wilderness 

Snapshot, courtesy Millie Mercier 


Art 
Mercier’s 
Sportsman's 
Corner 


Outdoor Editor Visits International Falls 


E were about to take off for a 

morning of bass fishing from 

one of Lee Kuluvar’s floating 
lodges moored in Moose Bay of 
Rainy Lake, Ontario, Canada when 
the far-off drone of an aircraft en- 
gine was heard. The dark eyes of 
one of our guides, Elton Morrisseau, 
turned westward. “It’s Rusty My- 
ers,’ he said. How he could recog- 
nize the plane at that distance was 
a mystery to all of us in the party. 
However, as the plane drew nearer 
we all could see that it was the rusty 
red color of the ‘‘Norseman” which 
Rusty always flies himself. 

The plane banked once, came in 
beautifully and taxied into the lee 
shore of an island. Elton in the 
meantime had boarded one of the 
two boats. He sped to the plane and 
five minutes later we were shaking 
hands with two old friends, Rusty 


August 


Myers and Lee Kuluvar, who have 
done so much to develop the border 
country between International Falls, 
Minnesota and Fort Frances, On- 
tario, Canada. 


Our party of four, Mark and Mar- 
ian Curto, my wife, Millie, and I, 
were completing five wonderful days 
aboard one of Lee Kuluvar’s North- 
ernaire Floating Lodges. These are 
catamaran, or pontoon designed 
houseboats, powered by 60 to 75 HP 
outboard motors. Each offers all the 
comforts of home, including a bed- 
room with four ample-sized bunk 
beds, a kitchen with hot and cold 
running water, refrigerator, stove, 
sink and complete utensil setup, a 
bathroom with full facilities includ- 
ing shower, a combination living 
room and dinette, which includes a 
hida-bed sofa. The guides’ quarters 
consist of a tent on the roof of the 


A ‘floating lodge’” makes its way up a 
secluded bay in Rainy Lake, Ontario, Can- 
ada 


‘ 


The “floating lodge’’ sleeps four in com- 
fort. There is a kitchen, bathroom with 
full facilities, including shower, living 
room and dinette combination 


Members of the Mercier party had fabu- 


lous luck with smallmouth bass along 
shorelines like this one in Rainy Lake 


vay) 


floating lodge and two sixteen-foot 
outboard - powered fishing boats. 
These floating lodges may be rented 
for several days, or for weeks at a 
time. They are driven by competent 
guides to any part of huge Rainy 
Lake where the fishing is best at the 
moment and are used as_head- 
quarters and home by four to six 
persons. 


Smallmouth Bass 


Lee Kuluvar knew that we were 
after smallmouths so he had recom- 
mended Moose and Cormorant Bays 
of Rainy Lake. He had been right in 
his choice of locations because the 
four of us in five days of fishing un- 
der the expert fish-finding and boat- 
handling of our guides, Elton Mor- 
risseau and Ed Glado, had caught 
many smallmouth bass in the two to 
three pound class and Mark Curto 
had landed one weighing five and 
one-half pounds. This is one of the 
finest smallmouth bass fishing areas 
I have seen in forty years of fishing. 
There was a sprinkling, too, of wall- 
eyes and some good-sized northern 
pike. 

Rusty had flown out of Fort Fran- 
ces, Ontario, especially to take us in 
for a day of fishing to Whalen Lake 
which Rusty favors for walleyes. In 
ten minutes the girls had put a 
lunch together. We gathered tackle, 
small motors and other equipment 
and the six of us climbed. into the 
big “Norseman” leaving the guides 
to return the floating lodge to a 
point closer to International Falls 
and Fort Frances. 

Thirty minutes later, after a beau- 
tiful flight over lakes and evergreen 
covered hills, we put down as light 
as a feather on Whalen Lake. I told 
Rusty as we taxied up to a mooring 
beside two sixteen foot aluminum 
fishing boats drawn up on the shore, 
“I know you’ve done that perfect 
landing a million times but I still 
like to see you do it.” 

‘On Whalen Lake in two hours of 
fishing with jigs, small spinners and 
plugs we had taken a limit of wall- 
eyes for each member of the party. 
Rusty Myers, one of the world’s best 
pilots, has flown literally thousands 
of fishermen, hunters and campers 
into all sections of Ontario, Manito- 
ba and other parts of Canada. I 
have heard Rusty called the “Pilots’ 
Pilot” and I am sure this is true. He 
operates seven planes out of Fort 
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Breath-taking vistas of northern wilderness waters and forests constantly change for 


the inhabitants of the ‘floating lodges” 


Frances. They are handled by other 
competent fliers chosen and trained 
by Rusty through the years. Flights 
are made regularly to any resort 
which may be reached only by air. 
Rusty himself keeps boats on many 
remote lakes which offer practically 
virgin fishing. 

I asked him about other cargo he 
might carry from time to time and 
he spoke of ore, boats, canoes, pro- 
visions for outlying resorts, provis- 
ions for the Indian Reservations, 


Some hefty proof of the great smallmouth 
fishing in the border country is displayed 
by (I. to r.) Guide Ed Glado, Millie Mer- 
cier, Marian Curto, and guide Elton Mor- 
risseau. These were taken during one 
evening's fishing 


furniture and many emergency mis- 
sions. 

On the trip back from Whalen 
Lake we had a graphic example of 
this type of mission. We had just 
passed over a cluster of buildings 
which Rusty had pointed out as 
Wild Potato Indian Reservation. 
Suddenly he banked the plane and 
swung back over the buildings tell- 
ing us over the roar of the motor 
that he had just had a request over 
the radio to pick up a sick child at 
the Reservation. 

We landed and were greeted by 
Indian children. A few minutes 
later the sick child, carried by her 
mother and accompanied by the 
grandmother, came down to the 
plane. All three scrambled aboard 
and we took off again. Rusty deliy- 
ered us at the waiting floating lodge 
and took off again to deliver the 
child at the hospital at Fort Frances. 
Rusty Myers, along with Ernie Cal- 
vert, George Esslinger and others, 
are pioneers in the development of 
this border country in the area of 
International Falls and Fort Frances. 

I have always thought a word 
should be said about the women in 
the lives of these men. Rusty’s wife, 
Helen, a charming lady, knows prac- 
tically as much as Rusty about the 
operation of the Rusty Myers’ Fly- 
ing Service. He has two sons who 

(Continued on page 42) 


Commerce 


This completely automatic 
140-ton capacity absorption- 
type Gas air conditioner 
provides comfortable cool- 
ing at the Hyde Park Co-op 
Supermart, 54th Pl. and 
Harper Ave., Chicago. 


The rapidly changing appearance of Chi- 
cago’s South Side is reflected in its modern 
apartment buildings and in the spacious shop- 
ping centers with their beautiful new stores. 
One of the most outstanding of these is the 
Hyde Park Co-op Supermart. 


And behind the scenes is an efficient and 
equally modern cooling system. The entire 
store along with its basement and offices are 
kept comfortably cool all summer long by a 
140-ton absorption-type Gas air conditioner. 


| i 
>c {Shoppers enjoy Gas air 
—~* conditioned comfort 

at Hyde Park 


Co-op Supermart 


The unit has no major moving parts to cause 
objectional noise or vibration. Its simple con- 
struction, automatic operation and minimum 
maintenance requirements make absorption air 
conditioning a practical choice for many indus- 
trial establishments. 


With Gas as the boiler fuel, operating costs 
are cut to a minimum. Seasonally idle or excess 
boiler capacity is also put on a year ‘round pay- 
ing basis. 


For more details on Gas air conditioning equipment, just 
telephone 431-4842. One of our engineers will be glad to 
discuss the application of Gas to your particular needs. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


THE PEOPLE Al AS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 
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HOUSEBOAT 
HUNTING! 


1G 


wos i 
COMBINE YOUR LATE FALL 
FISHING WITH WILDERNESS 
HUNTING FOR DEER, DUCKS, 
GEESE AND GROUSE! 


Your ‘Hunting, Fishing and Vacation Ex- 
traordinary’” awaits you at the World’s 
Largest Houseboat operation on remote 
Rainy Lake, on the wilderness borders of 
Minnesota and Canada. Season opens Sep- 
tember Ist for Canadian hunting, stays 
open straight thru the November 20th 
Minnesota deer season. Be your own skip- 
per and guide while you fish virgin wall- 
eye, northern and small mouth bass wa- 
ters, and wind up your trip of a lifetime 
hunting deer, grouse, ducks and geese 50 
miles from the nearest road! Or, if you 
wish, we'll provide complete guide-cook 
service for parties of 4 thru 40 on mod- 
ern, completely equipped houseboat cab- 
ins. Write or wire for rates and informa- 
tion to: 


Northeruaire 
FLOATING LODGES 


Lee and Phyllis Kuluvar 
Owners and Operators 


International Falls, Minn. 
Phone AT. 6-4986 


TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE 
BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Misprints 
Scrap 


| NEvada 8-4100 | 


LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


w 


This French Distribution Study Group was briefed at the Clinton E. Frank Advertising 
Agency in the Merchandise Mart on new trends in~distribution, marketing: and 
merchandising; new orientation in packaging and advertising; American techniques 
in various media; cooperative advertising, and the part played by American manu- 
facturers in helping retailers sell their products. During a two-day stay in Chicago 
the group also visited the Kraft Foods. Company, Motorola, Inc., and the City 
National Bank and Trust Company. Shown here in the Clinton E. Frank offices are: 
(front row) Monsieur Lescoeur, Mr. Frank and Mon. Cognard; (second row) Mons. 
Decugis, Muller, Leca, Draillard, Lefebvre, Leger, Nique, de Chastenay, and Ross; 
(back row) Mons. Perrin-Cricovenau, Decre, Perrard, Schmit and Porson. 


Recovery and Defense 


(Continued from page 19) 


achieve that balance in view of these 
or subsequent defense rises, those in- 
creased taxes will be requested.” 
These increases in dollar costs of 
additional defense efforts are sub- 
stantial and could well be followed 
by needs and requests for more dol- 
lars to support even greater efforts. 
Their direct effects on the economy 
should not be exaggerated, however. 
For instance, the present magnitudes 


U.S. GOVERNMENT 
CASH RECEIPTS FROM AND 
PAYMENTS TO THE PUBLIC 


(In billions of dollars) 


Excess of 
Receipts (+-) 

Fiscal or 
Year Receipts Payments Payments (—) 
1947 43.5 36.9 + 6.6 
1948 45.4 36.5 + 8.9 
1949 41.6 40.6 + 1.0 
1950 40.9 aoe = Ee 
1951 53.4 45.8 + 7.6 
1952 68.0 68.0 + 0.0 
1953 des 76.8 = ibe 
1954 71.6 (Us ae N32 
1955 67.8 70.5 == ei 
1956 77.1 72.6 + 4.5 
1957 82.1 80.0 + 2.1 
1958 81.9 83.4 = LS 
1959 81.7 94.8 Seal! 
1960 95.1 94.3 + 0.8 
1961 Dine 99.3 = all 
Total, 1947-1961 + 4.4 


are relatively small as compared 
with the effects of the Korean War 
which brought expenditures for mil- 
itary functions of the Department of 
Defense from $11.9 billion in fiscal 
year 1950 to $19.7 billion in fiscal 
year 1951 and to $43.6 billion at the 
peak in fiscal year 1953. Total budg- 
et expenditures rose from $39.5 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1950 to $74.1 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1953, and total cash 
payments to the public rose from 
$43.1 billion in fiscal 1950 to $76.8 
billion in fiscal 1953. The price 
levels involved in today’s defense 
expenditures are higher, and the 
same dollar figures today as in some 
years past correspond to smaller real 
volumes of purchases of goods and 
services. 


Recovery Underway 


A good start on recovery has al- 
ready been achieved by the Ameri- 
can economy. From the low in the 
recession of $500.8 billion in the 
first quarter of 1961, in terms of the 
seasonally adjusted annual rate, 
gross national product leaped $14.2 
billion to $515.0 billion in the sec- 
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ond quarter. The Federal Reserve 
index of industrial production like- 
wise jumped from 102.1 in Febru- 
ary, 1961, which was the recession 
low by a margin of decimal points, 
to 110.0 in June, 1961. Total per- 
sonal income reached its recession 
low in February, 1961 at an annual 
rate seasonally adjusted, of $403.1 
billion and advanced to $416.7 bil- 
lion in June, 1961. 

The American economy is now 
producing goods and services and 
generating income at a rate greater 
than ever achieved before. Gross na- 
tional product, even in the second 
quarter of 1961, was at a new record 
high, surpassing the previous peak 
achieved in the second quarter of 
1960, whether measured in current 
dollars or constant dollars. The in- 
dustrial production index by June 
had come to within one point of the 
previous peak of January, 1960, and 
it has undoubtedly moved to a new 
high in recent weeks. Total personal 
income is already $10 billion more 
than the highest figure reached in 
1960 before the inroads of the reces- 
sion pulled it down. Furthermore, 
the increase in real national output 
during recovery so far has been 
greater than in the corresponding 
period following any of the three 
previous postwar recessions. 


Inventory Liquidation 


The step-up so far has been 
brought about, first of all, by a sharp 
change from inventory liquidation 
of $4.0 billion annual rate in the 
first quarter of 1961 to accumulation 
at a $2.5 billion annual rate in the 
second quarter, making a swing of 
$6.5 billion. The particularly sharp 
increases in the industrial production 
index from March to April and to 
May were brought about by a sud- 
den change from an annual rate of 
liquidation of inventories in terms 
of book value from $8.4 billion in 
March to accumulation at a rate of 
$1.8 billion during April and May. 

Next in importance was an In- 
crease of $5.3 billion in personal 
consumption expenditures, centered 
in services but including durable 
goods and nondurable goods. Gov- 
ernment purchases of goods and 
services, including both Federal and 
state and local, were up $2.5 billion. 

The additional defense effort will 
have direct impacts on the economy 


from defense appropriations, con- 
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tracts, and expenditures. Beyond 
this, there will be indirect effects of 
real consequence on business capital 
outlays and inventories, on consum- 
er spending, and on general expecta- 
tions concerning the economy. An 
expansionary effect on the economy 
will follow from both direct and in- 
direct aspects. 

It seems likely that this expan- 
sionary effect will spur adequate re- 
covery rather than present a renewed 
threat of inflation. The assurances 
given the President by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and other economic 
advisers that our economy has the 
capacity to bear the new request for 
greater defense efforts are well taken. 

Much industrial capacity has re- 
mained unused. The ratio of unem- 
ployment to the civilian labor force 
lingers just short of the seven per 
cent level. While a good start has 
been made on moving ahead from 
the recession of last year and early 
this year, real problems of achieving 
adequate recovery have appeared to 
exist. Underlying real demands for 
durable goods have not exhibited 
great strength. Profit margins have 


narrowed sharply and return on 
equity has been low for many busi- 
ness firms. In these circumstances, 
a push to the economy towards ade- 
quate recovery has been needed. 
The additional defense expenditures 
and the expansionary effect on the 
economy associated with them will 
likely serve to hasten the process 
of recovery and assure that expan- 
sion is adequate, yet without creat- 
ing a near-term inflationary problem. 


Inflation Fears 


Inflationary pressures can never 
be crossed. off the list of possibilities 
in today’s American economy. The 
world is a dangerous one. War 
would present potential problems 
quite as great in terms of destruction 
of the economy through inflation, 
confiscatory taxation, and perma- 
nent controls as it would in other 
areas of our national life and exist- 
ence. Even aside from the effects of 
war, it may be expected for the fu- 
ture that the economy will be oper- 
ating most of the time at high levels 
of activity. Such an economy would 
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be much closer to capacity and full 
employment and more susceptible to 
pressures on the price structure from 
both demand pull and cost push. 
Then, too, bottlenecks will bring us 
to this point before full utilization 
of resources is achieved. 

But a realistic appraisal of the 
economy must put the probability 
of inflation in proper perspective. 
My judgment is that the prospects 
of further substantial inflation, bar- 
ring war, have been exaggerated 
greatly and all out of proportion. 
The record of major inflation dur- 
ing the last two decades should not 
be projected for the future because 
conditions are likely to be quite dif- 
ferent. 

The likelihood of different cir- 
cumstances is especially true of our 
monetary position. This is particu- 
larly significant because of the im- 
portant bearing of money on infla- 
tion. -An excessive money supply is 
not a sufficient cause of inflation but 
it is a necessary cause of inflation. 


MONEY SUPPLY IN THE AMERICAN 
ECONOMY 


(Amounts in billions of dollars) 


Ratio of Total 


Money Supply 
Total Gross to Gross 
Money National National 
Supply* Product Product 
1929 54.8 104.4 52.5% 
1940 66.6 100.6 66.2 
1946 165.0 210.7 78.3 
1961-II 255.0 515.0 49.5 


*Currency outside banks, demand deposits 
adjusted, and time deposits. 


Currently the total money supply 
in the American economy in terms 
of absolute number of dollars is 
greater than ever before. We have 
a total money supply, including cur- 
rency outside banks, demand depos- 
its adjusted, and time deposits, of 
about $255 billion, as compared with 
$165 billion in 1946 and $67 billion 
in 1940. But in terms of size relative 
to the economy, we have less money 
supply than at any time in the last 
thirty-five or forty years. A measure- 
ment of this is provided by the ratio 
of total money supply to gross na- 
tional product. 

We started the postwar period 
with a record 78 cents of money per 
dollar of output. By now we have 
had so much inflation and so much 
growth, that we have less than 50 
cents of money per dollar of output. 
This matter of relative size of the 


money supply is, of course, an €x- 
tremely complicated matter, for it 
involves the whole question of li- 
quidity in the economy beyond 
money supply alone. Nevertheless, 
our present situation is not one of 
an excessive money supply. We do 
not presently have the monetary 
support for further substantial infla- 
tion. Furthermore, an increase of 
some $30 billion in the total money 
supply would be required even to 
maintain a ratio of 50 cents of 
money per dollar of output with a 
gross national product of $570 bil- 
lion, up from present levels largely 
through increases in real output, as 
projected recently for the end of 
1962. 

Let it be noted, too, that it was 
the World. War II increase in the 
money supply due to wartime defi- 
cits that started us on the road to 
inflation. Inflation in the postwar 
years has not been due to current 
Federal deficits. 


NET PUBLIC AND PRIVATE DEBT 
(In billions of dollars) 


Amount 
Increase during years at Year-end 
1941-1946 1947-1960 1960 
Public Debt 
Federal 184.9 11.3 241.0 
State and 
Local — 2.9 46.4 60.0 
Total 182.0 57.7 301.0 
Private Debt 
Corporate 17.9 201.5 295.0 
Individual 
and un- 
incorpo- 
rated 7.6 226.3 286.9 
Total 25.5 427.8 581.9 
Total Public 
and Private 
Debt 207.5 485.5 882.9 


As the table indicates, in the 
whole postwar period, from fiscal 
year 1947 through fiscal year 1961, 
the Federal budget, in terms of the 
cash budget, has been balanced with 
a net cash surplus of $4.4 billion. 
Furthermore, as the table on net 
public and private debt indicates, 
the postwar increase in debt has 
been chiefly in corporate debt, in 
debt of individual and unincorpo- 
rated business, and in state and lo- 
cal government debt. In the entire 
postwar period, as a whole, the Fed- 
eral government has not engaged in 
net cash borrowing from the public 
on a substantial scale and there has 
not been a significant increase in 
Federal government and agency 
debt held by the public. 
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LE Meee projects in Metro- 
politan Chicago during the 
month of July represent an invest- 
ment of $33,296,000, compared with 
27 projects and an investment of 
$50,239,000, for July, 1960. To date 
this year, there have been 248 proj- 
ects and an investment of $160,171,- 
000, compared with 214 projects and 
$163,541,000 for the first seven 
months of 1960. 

Projects covered in this report 
include construction of new plants 
and industrial warehouses, expan- 
sions of existing plants and ware- 
houses, and acquisitions of land or 
buildings for industrial purposes. 


¢ United States Steel Corporation 
recently announced the installation 
of a high-speed continuous annealing 
line at its Gary Sheet and Tin Mill. 
The new line is designed to handle 
steel strip in coil form ranging from 
22 to 38 inches in width. With this 
installation, the Gary mill is now 
equipped to provide every type of 
tin plate product required by can 
manufacturers, the principal users of 
this type of material. Plans for the 
new line were first announced in 
1958 and construction began in 1959. 


e Texaco, Inc. recently announced 
that it will build a delayed coking 
unit at the Lockport refinery in an 
area adjacent to present operating 
equipment. The new installation 
will have 28,000 barrels a day ca- 
pacity, and will utilize approximate- 
ly 60,000 square feet of land area. 
Construction is scheduled to begin 
in August and the unit is expected 
to go into operation in the summer 
of 1962. 


e Universal Oil Products Com- 
pany is planning an expansion of 
both its Des Plaines and McCook 
facilities to include a new engine 
laboratory building and equipment 
and other installations. In addition 
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there will be an expansion of IBM 
computer operations at Des Plaines. 
Construction is scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1962. These developments 
will permit the firm to realize more 
fully its research and development 
efforts in specific areas. 


¢ Garvey Grain, Inc., Wichita, 
Kansas, recently acquired the 2,150,- 
000 bushel grain elevator located at 
99th Street and the Calumet River. 
The grain elevator is served by both 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and a 
private slip to accommodate deep 
water vessels. Broker, Louis B. 
Beardslee and Company, Inc. 


e Chicago Mounting and Finish- 
ing Company, manufacturer of signs 
and advertising displays at 1419 W. 
Harrison Street, has an 80,000 square 
foot plant under construction on a 
250,000 square foot site at Armitage 
and George Streets and Mannheim 
Road in Melrose Park. The company 
expects to relocate in the new quar- 
ters in October. Broker, J. J. Har- 
rington and Company; general con- 
tractor, J. Emil Anderson and Son. 


e Armour and Company recently 
announced plans to build a food 
research laboratory containing 53,000 
square feet of floor area in Oak 
Brook. The facilities will include 
analytical, bacteriological, and taste 
testing labs, a packaging materials 
section, a research bakery and tech- 
nical library. Research activities will 
range from the basic investigation 
of protein and fat chemistry to pilot 
plant studies of food manufacturing 
processes. ‘The new facility will be 
built on a four acre site south of 
Cermak Road and east of the Illinois 
Tollway. Construction will begin 
soon and is scheduled for completion 
in 1962. 


e National Gypsum Company, 525 
Pershing Road, Waukegan, will be- 
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U. S. Aluminum Siding Corporation’s new multi-million dollar plant in Franklin Park. 
Plant exceeds 175,000 square feet, with completely modern facilities for manufac- 
turing, warehousing and distributing aluminum building products. Executive and 
sales offices, along with the research and design departments have been moved to 


this plant 


gin construction soon of a new 
cement packaging and distributing 
plant on property leased from the 
Waukegan Port District. The facili- 
ties will be used by the company’s 
Huron Portland Cement Division 
and will include 12 silos having a 
combined storage capacity of 150,000 
barrels. Construction is expected to 
be completed this winter. 


e Fulton Industries, Inc. manu- 
facturer and finisher of cotton goods 
in Atlanta, Georgia, recently ac- 
quired a 33 acre tract on the south- 
west corner of Touhy Avenue and 
Mannheim Road near O’Hare Inter- 
national Airport, for future develop- 
ment. 


e Felt Products Manufacturing 
Company, 7450 N. McCormick 
Boulevard, Skokie, plans a 57,000 
square foot warehouse addition to 


its plant. The work is scheduled 
for completion in February, 1962. 
Principal products are gaskets, wash- 
ers, packings, rubber products and 
oil seals. General contractor, Nor- 
thern Builders, Inc. 


¢ €C & A Terminal Company, mer- 
chandise warehouser at 3636 S. Cali- 
fornia Avenue, has _ construction 
under way for a 72,000 square foot 
addition for dry storage purposes. 
The addition is expected to be com- 
pleted’ in December. Architect, A. 
Epstein and Sons, Inc.; general con- 
tractor, Harold Gunnarson. 


¢ American Concrete Corporation, 
5092 N. Kimberly Avenue, recently 
acquired a_ 103,000 square foot 
building on a 19 acre site on Dah- 
ringer Road, Waukegan. The firm, 
a manufacturer of utility light poles, 
will relocate its operations in the 
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new quarters late this fall. Broker, 
Bennett and Kahnweiler. 


¢ Doumak, Inc. of Los Angeles, 
manufacturer of “Wonderpuft 
Marshmallows” plans to establish 
packaging and warehouse operations 
for its products in a 28,000 square 
foot building under construction at 
2491 Estes Avenue, Centex Industri- 
al Park, Elk Grove Village. The 
building is scheduled for completion 
this fall. Architect, Busche and 
Markson, general contractor, D. J. 
Velo and Company. 


Port of Chicago 


(Continued from page 21) 


owner and-operator of the largest 
fleet of rail tank cars in the country, 
is investing $17 million over a 10 
year period in developing its big 
bulk liquid terminal. The terminal 
will serve as a storage and transmis- 
sion facility for liquids carried by 
ocean and lake vessels, inland water- 
way barges, railroad tank cars, and 
tank trucks. Bulk products to be 
handled at the terminal will include 
petroleum and petroleum products, 
animal fats, molasses, vegetable oils, 
petrochemicals, liquid chemicals, 
and granular commodities. 

In order to build the terminal, 
Union Tank Car is dredging two 
million yards of clay from the ad- 
joining basin at the southeastern 
end of the lake to prepare a 177 
acre site. In addition to building the 
terminal site, the dredging will make 
it possible for other areas of the 
harbor to be developed for dock and 
warehousing sites in the future. 

After dredging of the channel area 
and filling in of the land, bulkheads 
and docks will be constructed to 
handle barges and ships. When this 
phase is completed, tanks, pipelines, 
rail sidings, roadways, and loading - 
racks will be constructed. 

Rail switching facilities will be 
available through the Nickel Plate 
railroad to all carriers serving the 
greater Chicago area. Rail car weigh- 
ing scales will be provided inside the 
terminal. Receipts and delivery by 
truck will be routed through a cen- 
tral point where the necessary weigh- 
ing scales and other facilities will be 
provided for accurate dispatching of 
all trucks in and out of the plant. 

Under the present plan, the ter- 
minal will be able to receive, store, 
package, and re-deliver bulk liquid 
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commodities with an ultimate capac- 
ity approaching 200 million gallons 
and will include a plant for the 
handling and packaging of liquids. 
Ground breaking ceremonies for the 
project were held May 15. E. A. 
Eocke,*.Jr., president of Union 
Tank Car, said the construction 
start fulfilled an intention of long 
standing. “In our view,” he said, 
“Chicago’s unmistakable future as a 
great inland port and as a center 
for international trade opens up ex- 
ceptional opportunities for a storage 
facility of the type planned.” 

Locke predicted that the first stor- 
age tanks will be ready for use by 
the end of the current shipping sea- 
son in late November. One of the 
port’s main shortcomings was lack 
of proper facilities for handling bulk 
liquid cargoes. Makeshift equipment 
has made loading slow and expen- 
sive. 


Exchange Cargoes 


Union Tank Car is building its 
terminal at a most strategic point as 
Lake Calumet is the only place on 
the Great Lakes where ships from 
the lakes and seaway can exchange 
cargoes with the barges of the Mis- 
sissippi valley waterways. The com- 
pany has leased the property from 
the Chicago regional port district, 
developer of Lake Calumet harbor. 
When fully developed, the new facil- 
ity is expected to pay the district 
$75,000 to $100,000 a year in fees. 

Luria, which is operating Youngs- 
town’s facilities in South Chicago, is 
a subsidiary of the Ogden corpora- 
tion, one of the country’s largest 
industrial complexes. Youngstown 
suspended production at its plant in 
South Chicago more than a year ago, 
and operations are now centered at 
Indiana Harbor. Luria’s Iroquois 
terminal is accessible to ocean ships, 


lakers, and barges, and is served by | 


Youngstown’s Chicago Short Line 
railway, through which the lease was 
effected. 

Iroquois Terminals, Inc. was 
formed by Luria to operate the Iro- 
quois facility which is on the mouth 
of the Calumet river. The Iroquois 
dock is 2,700 feet long and can berth 
ships in 26 feet of water. This chan- 
nel depth is sufficient to load vessels 
to the maximum permitted through 
the Detroit river channels. Tugs are 
not needed to maneuver vessels in 
and out of their berths at the dock. 

Operating dock facilities include 
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four bridge cranes, two of which are 
especially equipped to handle steel 
scrap, pig iron, ferro alloys, and 
other materials. All four cranes are 
equipped with clam shell scoops to 
handle dry bulk cargo such as sul- 
phur aggregate, sand, iron ore, or 
steel. Along the docks are six storage 
pits, each of which has a capacity of 
about 100,000 tons of dry bulk 
material. 

About 30 railroad tank cars can be 
loaded or unloaded at one time at 
the terminal. Steam for heating liq- 
uids for transmission is provided by 
the boilers of Youngstown’s coke 
plant on the property. Pumping 
capacity permits the loading of a 
rail car in an hour and 40 minutes, 
the fastest bulk cargo transfer on 
the Great Lakes. 

This Luria facility has been de- 
veloped to serve the mid-continent 
area of the country, which produces 
most of the exportable edible and 
inedible oils and fats, generally a 
by-product of the packing industry. 
On the other hand, the area is an 
important market for much of the 
importable oil and fat end products. 


Formerly, the importing and ex- 


porting of many of these products 
had been handled through tranship- 
ment by rail from New York or gulf 
coast ports at considerably higher 
cost. The new dock facilities permit 
direct water shipment at substantial 
savings in transportation cost. 
Luria also plans to build a multi- 
million dollar bulk liquid storage 
terminal on Chicago’s Calumet river 
about 1 mile inland from its Iro- 
quois terminal. This property, also 
to be leased from Youngstown under 
present plans, is a 15 acre tract on 
the south side of the river at 95th 
street. This terminal is scheduled to 
be completed in 1962. The Calumet 
river links Lake Calumet harbor 
with Lake Michigan. The terminal 
will have a capacity of one million 
gallons with drumming facilities. A 
division of Iroquois Terminals, Re- 
fining Products corporation, will 
handle the bulk liquid operations. 
Luria is a diversified company 
whose activities include scrap broker- 
age, demolition, construction, im- 
port and export of chemicals, and 
railroad car building. Its Booth and 
Flinn division built the Lincoln 


tunnel and George Washington 
(Continued on page 41) 
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HE Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion, Division 2, approved the 
proposed charges of eastern railroads 
for pickup and delivery of less-car- 
load and any-quantity shipments in 
official territory. The division found 
the proposed charges just and reason- 
able and not shown to be otherwise 
unlawful. Division 2 also vacated 
and set aside the suspension order 
and discontinued the proceeding in 
I. & S. 7505, Pickup and Delivery — 
Official Territory — L.C.L. and A.Q. 
A number of the eastern railroads 
had filed tariffs to become effective 
December 23, 1960, and later, pro- 
posing cancellation of free pickup 
and delivery service on less-carload 
and any-quantity shipments at nu- 
merous points in eastern territory, 
including Chicago, and to establish 
service charges ranging from 20 cents 
to 60 cents per 100 pounds. Division 
2 went beyond the issues in the case 
before them to comment on the “less- 
than-carload deficit problem.” Re- 
ferring to various suggestions and 
plans that have been advanced 
throughout the years, the division 
took no position on their respective 
merits. However, the division said: 
“The problem extends beyond the 
scope of this proceeding, but the 
pressing need for a solution is point- 
ed up by the issues here. The failure 
of previous endeavors to resolve the 
problem must not lead to despair. 
We do not believe that another for- 
mal investigation by the commission 
is now called for, but we do suggest, 
in fact we urge, that the railroads 
seek the cooperation of all interested 
parties in a conscientious effort to 
diagnose the problem and find a 
remedy. We believe that this is a 
matter for organized but informal 
action at this time and we stand 
ready to cooperate in any appropri- 
ate manner.” The charges became 
effective July 22, 1961. 


e Examiner Recommends Chicago 
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Commercial Zone Include Elk 
Grove: Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Examiner William E. Messer 
has recommended that the commis- 
sion approve a redefinition of the 
limits of the Chicago commercial 
zone to include Elk Grove, Ill. Ex- 
ceptions to the Examiner’s report are 
required to be filed with the com- 
mission within 30 days from July 10, 
the date of service. More than two 
years ago the village of Elk Grove, 
by petition to the commission, sought 
enlargement of the Chicago commer- 
cial zone to include that village. 
Thirty-seven motor carriers who hold 
interstate authority to serve Elk 
Grove requested that the partial 
regulatory exemption provided by 
Section 203 (b) (8) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act (regarding intra- or 
inter-municipal transportation serv- 
ice) be removed if it should be deter- 
mined that Elk Grove was within 
the Chicago commercial zone. A 
number of motor carriers opposed 
extension of the zone stating that it 


would tend to aggravate “existing 
confusion, chaos and _ destructive 
competition which have _ resulted 


from application of the statutory 
exemptions to the Chicago commer- 
cial zone as presently defined.” The 
examiner said: ‘In numerous similar 
proceedings the commission has re- 
peatedly stated that the existence of 
a commercial zone about a particular 
municipality is an economic fact or 
condition, and that determination 
thereof is not to be influenced by the 
effect which such determintaion will 
have on the parties. Here the evi- 
dence is convincing that Elk Grove 
is in fact within the commercial zone 
of Chicago. The proximity of the 
village to Chicago, and the fact that 
its residents and business establish- 
ments rely upon Chicago and points 
within its presently-defined commer- 
cial zone for many things which 
affect their daily necessities and con- 
veniences, lead to this conclusion.” 
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e Whatever transportation you 
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North Coast Limited, Empire 
Builder and other fine stream- 
lined trains. 
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A good vermouth 
should mind its own 
business. Cora is the 
’ quiet vermouth, that 
never interferes with the 
crisp delicacy of the fine 
liquors you use for mar- 
tinis or manhattans. Sweet 
or dry, Cora Vermouth 
adds just the right note of 
discretion and good taste. 
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Regarding the petition of the op- 
posing motor carriers, the examiner 
said it did not appear that the deter- 
mination that Elk Grove was within 
the Chicago zone would have so 
serious an impact on the economy of 
the considered area or on the carriers 
operating therein as to warrant the 
removal of the exemption provi- 
sions. Accordingly, he concluded that 
the petition should be denied. 


e Bills Proposing Rate Regulation 
on Local Cartage in Chicago Area 
Die: The 72nd session of the Illinois 
General Assembly adjourned sine die 
on June 30 (actually midnight July 
1). The two bills, S. 626 and H.R. 
1747, proposing rate regulation on 
local cartage in the Chicago area 
died in committees. These bills were 
opposed by the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry and the 
Illinois Territory Industrial Traffic 
League. Bills of interest enacted by 
the General Assembly include S. 494 
which provides for an increase of five 
feet in the length of tractor-trailer 
units and a ten foot increase for 
automobile carriers and double bot- 
tom units; H.R. 1049 which elimi- 
nates double violation penalties 
where properly registered vehicles 
are found to be overloaded; S. 531 


| which will allow one axle on a ve- 


hicle to carry up to 18,000 pounds 
provided the other axle in the tan- 
dem does not exceed 14,000 pounds; 
and H. R. 373 which prohibits the 
payment of any charge, such as the 
$5.00 proposed charge to be assessed 
by the teamsters’ union, for trailers 
moved on railroad flat cars. 


e Illinois Statute of Limitations 
on Overcharges and Undercharges 
Now Three Years: Governor Kerner 
has signed S.75 increasing from two 
to three years the time within which 
claims for overcharges and under- 
charges must be filed by or against 
carriers. The new law, which is effec- 
tive on shipments delivered on and 
after July 1, 1961, makes the statute 
of limitations on overcharges and 
undercharges in Illinois the same as 
interstate, 


¢ Karber Appointed Chairman of 
Illinois Commerce Commission: 
Governor Kerner has appointed 
James W. Karber as chairman of the 
Illinois Commerce Commission’ to 
succeed George R. Perrine. Mr. Kar- 
ber, a Gallatin County attorney and 
oil producer was made a member of 
the commission last February. 


Antique Autos 


(Continued from page 18) 


was the first auto boat shipped 
from Australia to Chicago (in 1959). 
He had purchased the car in Sidney 
and had it shipped on a Dutch 
liner. It had to be transshipped at 
Rotterdam to get here. 

Weary, who resides in Winnetka, 
has had several different makes of 
antique autos since getting the 
craze shortly after World War Il. 
His first acquisition was a 1930 
Packard phaeton. He traded this 
for a 1912 Oakland roadster, which 
he still owns; then added an un- 
usual experimental car, a ’31 Bent- 
ley designed by W. O. Bentley him- 
self. This vehicle has a wood frame 
and fabric’body (‘like an old air- 
plane fuselage’), and a powerful 
eight-litre engine. Racing it at Elk- 
hart Lake in 1959 he blew a rod. 
He’s been working to rebuild the 
engine ever since. Obviously, this 
is the kind of auto that’s worth all 
his trouble. 

“This was the prototype of the 
best British racing cars of the late 
’20s, a strong contender in the Le 
Mans runs,” Weary said. “I had just 
become interested in sports cars fol- 
lowing the war, so I combined two 
interests by acquiring a vintage 
sports car.” 

Robert J. Ley and Lorentz. B. 
Knouff, attorneys, David W. Dang- 
ler of the Northern Trust Co., Wil- 
liam Palmer, terrazzo contractor, 
and Fleming Brown, commercial 
artist, are others who own a vener- 
able Bentley or mature Rolls 
Royce. In many cases, the history 
of each car has been handed down 
like the pedigree of a Kentucky 
Derby winner. Few cars carry the 
romance and history of Ley’s 1921 
Silver Ghost. Designed by and built 
for the late Brig. A. Hamilton 
Gault, BEF, the six-cylinder, four- 
passenger Rolls tourer was driven 
nearly 250,000 miles through Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa before Ley 
even heard about it. 

Brigadier Gault, a wealthy prop- 
erty owner in Canada, had the dis- 
tinction of being the last man in 
British military history to raise and 
maintain his“ own regiment — the 
famous Princess"Pat Light Infantry 
Rifles. Leading them in World War 
I, Gault lost the lower parts of both 
legs. Despite this, he served as a 
Brigadier in World War II. He con- 
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tinued to be a motoring enthusiast 
between troubled times, tooling his 
prized vehicle through the Scandi- 
navian countries, Russia, all of Eu- 
rope, and as far as Khartoun and 
back to London. 

In 1946, the aging Brigadier suc- 
cumbed to the blandishments of a 
vintage car dealer, and the Rolls 
passed through several not-so-gentle 
hands. Ley had been searching for 
just such a car for eight or nine 
years. When he learned that this 
Rolls had been exported to Ameri- 
ca he looked up the dealer and 
bought it. 


Indestructible Car 


Although a four-seater, the rear 
seats are small and not so comfort- 
able as those for the driver and for- 
ward passenger. The rear seats, Ley 
was told, were to hold the Briga- 
dier’s “man’’ and his lady’s maid. 
Pitsman indestructible. car —if 
maintained properly,” Ley pointed 
out. The only items that have need- 
ed replacement were cloth tops and 
“tyres,”’ he said. 

On a recent trip, Ley said, the 
vehicle attained 60-65 m.p.h. with 
ease. In normal traffic mileage is 
from 12 to 15 per gallon, but at the 
higher speeds the big cylinders 
“really gulp the gas,” he said. Also 
at high speeds, Ley added, “one has 
to watch the road a mile ahead be- 
cause the two-wheel brakes can’t 
really handle the car’s two-and-a- 
half tons in motion.” 

In 1958, shortly before the Briga- 
dier died, Ley took the car to visit 
its original master. They met at 
Gault’s chateau high in the moun- 
tains near Montreal. As if he were 
inspecting his Princess Pats on pa- 
rade, the old man scrutinized his 
creation, then gave Ley a brisk nod 
oi approval. Ley has kept the car 
just as the Brigadier knew it in its 
prime. 

Fleming Brown was looking for 
an unusual Bentley — a convertible 
touring-competition car with a large 
four-cylinder, 41-litre engine. A 
London exporter reported he had a 
’30 that met these specifications, and 
Brown immediately went to Eng- 
land, bought it, toured Europe in it 
and brought it home with him. 

Antique and vintage sports cars 
are advertised for sale in several 
magazines and most newspapers. 
The collector, however, often wants 
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one so rare he must make thousands 
of inquiries to locate his dream. Not 
so with Irving E. Meyerhoff, a La 
Salle Street investment broker. His 
came easily. 

Meyerhoff’s mother-in-law heard 
him expressing nostalgia for the 
kind of auto he had driven when 
in high school. When Christmas 
came, the good woman telephoned 
him and told him to look in his ga- 
rage for his present. There stood a 
1921 Ford Tudor sedan. “Best of 
all,” Meyerhoff said, “it was in need 
of work. I’ve really enjoyed putting 
it in shape again. Not that I’m do- 
ing it all myself. They have wood- 
slat tops, you know. Sent it to a 
place in Milwaukee to have the top 
restored.” 

After acquiring his much admired 
Tin Lizzie, Meyerhoff’s enthusiasm 
for old vehicles became enkindled. 
Now his stable — kept in “a five-car 
garage with house attached” — in- 
cludes a rarely extant 1909 Model 10 
Buick sport roadster, and a hand- 
some °32 Lincoln KB 12 coupe with 
a Deitrich body. 

A genial man in general, Meyer- 
hoff positively radiates euphoria 


when he talks about his cars. He 
believes an antique car must be re- 
stored exactly, and that’s what he 
has tried to do. The Buick has car- 
bide-gas head lamps, its dash lights 
and tail lamp use kerosene, just as 
in the good old days. His vehicles 
are painted the same and have the 
same kind of tires as when they 
were delivered to their proud origi- 
nal owners. His cars have won 
several awards for the excellence of 
their restoration. 


Another among the midwest mem- 
bers of the Vintage Sports Car Club 
who gathered at Elkhart Lake in 
June was Ralph Loucks, LaSalle 
Street investment counselor. There 
to see what his fellow members had 
been up to in the way of vintage 
car collecting, Loucks also did a bit 
of racing in his modern road speed- 
ster, a Lotus. 

Famous automobiles that won the 
European Grand Prix or the Ameri- 
can Vanderbilt Cup races at Long 
Island, N.Y. in the ’20s form the 
basis for Loucks’ collecting. In the 
former category are his ’27 Bugatti, 
"28 Mercedes-Benz 220S and ’31 Alfa 

(Continued on page 48) 
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GREAT LAKES OVERSEAS INC. 


3400 PRUDENTIAL BLDG. 
RAndolph 6-7033 


Representing 


FIELL- ORANJE 
ee ee 2a ee 


LE HAVRE - ROTTERDAM 
HAMBURG - BREMEN - LONDON 
ANTWERP - GLASGOW 


FILL” TiorD VNES 


OSLO - COPENHAGEN 
STAVANGER - BERGEN 


SWEDISH 
CHICAGO LINE 
LIVERPOOL 
STOCKHOLM - GOTHENBURG 
COPENHAGEN - HELSINGFORS 


NIAGARA LINE 
CASABLANCA - ALGIERS - GENOA 
LEGHORN - NAPLES - ALEXANDRIA 

PIRAEUS - ISTANBUL 


CONCORDIA LINE 
GREAT LAKES SERVICE 
CASABLANCA - ALGIERS - GENOA 
LEGHORN - NAPLES - ALEXANDRIA 

PIRAEUS - ISTANBUL 


LIVERPOOL LINERS, 
LTD. 


LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER 
DUBLIN 


Robert T. Phillips & 


Associates, Inc. 


Distribution And 
Customer Service Specialists 


Scheduling 
Clerical - Manufacturing 
Warehousing 
Inventory Control 


Systems Designed and Installed 


333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Financial 6-7797 
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Vessel Line 


Continental Ports 

Christian Sartori 

Michigan Ocean 
Uranus 

French 
Lealot 

Hamburg-Chicago 
Weissenburg 

Hamburg-American 
Harpefjell 

Fjell-Oranje 
Valeria 

Hamburg-Chicago 
Torsholm 

Swedish American 
Maria Teresa 

Nordlake 
Transatlantic 

Poseidon 
Wolfgang Russ 

Hamburg-American 
Tindefjell 

Fyell-Oranje 
Werratal 

French 
Leamitra 

Hamburg-Chicago 
‘Transontario 

Poseidon 
Emmstein 

Hamburg-American 
Magdalena Reith 

Michigan Ocean 
Transpacific 

Poseidon 
Carlsholm 

Swedish American 
Volumnia 

Hamburg-Chicago 
Luksefjell 

Fjell-Oranje 
Kari Ragnar 

Nordlake 
Prins Alexander 

Fjell-Oranje 
Magdeburg 

Hamburg-American 
Learina 

Hamburg-Chicago 
Transquebec 

Poseidon 


Chicago Wverseas 


Vessel Line 


Cleveland 
French 
Reinhart L. Russ 
Hamburg-American 
Prins Willem V 
Fjell-Oranje 
Prins Willem Van Oranje 
Fjell-Oranje 
Virgilia 
Hamburg-Chicago 
Transcanada 
Poseidon 
Borgholin 
Swedish American 
Maakefiell 
Fjell-Oranje 
Peter 
Nordlake 
Prins Casimir 
Fjell-Oranje 
Naumburg 
Hamburg-American 
‘Transamerica 
Poseidon 
Leapaul 
Hamburg-Chicago 


Date 


13 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 3 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


United Kingdom Ports 


Veslefjell 
Fjell-Oranje 


Aug. 


Prins Willem Geo. Frederik Aug. 


Fjell-Oranje 
Maria Teresa 
Nordlake 
Prins Willem IV 
Fjell-Oranje 
Frederick Ragne 
Swedish Chicago 
Rutenfjell 
Fjell-Oranje 
Kari Ragnar 
Nordlake 
Helga Smith 
Swedish Chicago 
Grindefjell 
Fjell-Oranje 
Prins Frederik Willem 
Fjell-Oranje 
Ragneborg 
Nordlake 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


15 


15 


16 


19 


19 


20 


26 


30 


7 


8 


13 


19 
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PeLer. Sept. 2] 
Nordlake 
Prins Willem III Dept. 22 


Fjell-Oranje 


Scandinavian and Baltic Ports 


Lyngenfjord Aug. 15 
Fjell-Fjord 

Torsholm Aug. 23 
Swedish American 

Byklefjell Aug. 25 
Fjell-Fjord 

Frederik Ragne Aug. 30 
Swedish Chicago 

Ibis Aug. 30 
Swedish American 

Topdalsfjord Sept. 6 
Fyell-Fjord 

Carlsholm Sept. 6 
Swedish American 

Helga Smith Sept. 7 
Swedish Chicago 

Ragneborg sept ly: 
Swedish Chicago 

Borgholm Sept. 20 
Swedish American 

Ravnefjell Sept. 20 
Fyell-Fjord 


Mediterranean Ports 


Robert L. D. Aug. 19 
Montship Capo 

Fortune Canary Aug. 20 
Hellinic 

Luka Botic Aug. 20 
Yugoslav 

Exiria Sept. 9 
American Export 

Vares Sept. 9 
Yugoslav 

Exanthia Sept. 17 
American Export 

Caribbean Ports 
Clemens Sartori Sept. 9 


Michigan Ocean 


Port of Chicago 


(Continued from page 35) 


bridge in New York and its Lipsett 
division dismantled the ships Nor- 
mandie and Enterprise. 

Navy pier is enjoying a shipping 
renaissance as one of the port of 
Chicago’s main ocean freighter ter- 
minals. Built in 1914 at a cost of 
$4.5 million in an effort to arrest 
the decline of the city’s waterborne 
commerce, Navy pier soon turned 
into something of a white elephant 
as Great Lakes package freight traf- 
fic died out. But after the opening 
of the improved St. Lawrence seaway 
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in 1959, the city invested $8 million 
to rebuild the south side of Navy 
pier. This modernization was neces- 
sary because of the different cargo 
handling methods and vessel con- 
struction of the new ocean ships. 

Facilities for handling three ships 
at a time were completed in the 
spring of 1960 and additional facili- 
ties to handle three more freighters 
were made available this year. In 
the first seven weeks of the current 
shipping season, 45 freighters loaded 
and unloaded a total of 49,615 tons 
of import-export cargo at Navy pier. 
This amounts to almost half the 
102,409 tons handled at the lake 
front terminal in the entire 714 
month shipping season of 1960. 

Navy pier tonnage in the first 
seven weeks compares with 10,939 
tons a year earlier, when only three 
ship berths were available. It should 
also be pointed out that a strike by 
dock workers halted cargo handling 
for 21 days in the 1960 seven week 
period. 

Despite these qualifications, Navy 
pier’s tonnage showing this year is 
considerably brighter than at the 
other port terminals. Overseas traf- 


fic is generally down among the 
Great Lakes ports because of the 
country’s economic recession and the 
slump in the world-wide shipping 
business. Overseas steamship lines 
are attracted to Navy pier because it 
is the only lakefront: general mer- 
chandise cargo terminal in Chicago. 
‘Tug charges for docking a vessel at 
Navy pier are low, ranging from 
about $60 to $125, depending upon 
size of the ship. 

On the other hand, tug charges for 
towing a vessel to and from Lake 
Calumet harbor by way of the con- 
fining Calumet river range from 
about $190 to $1,500, depending on 
whether one or two tugs are used 
and the size of the ship. 

Navy pier does not have the 
grain handling or heavy lift facilities 
of Lake Calumet harbor, but its at- 
tractiveness to the steamship lines is 
being further enhanced by the deep- 
ening of the downtown harbor. This 
will permit ocean ships to take on 
or bring more cargo at Navy pier 
than at any other terminal in Chi- 
cago. 

The Chicago regional port district 
is having difficulties expanding its 
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is lower-cost barge transportation. 


For shippers not located on a port — joint rates, with most of 
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CALUMET HARBOR 
TERMINALS, INC. 


“Chicago’s Five Way 
Terminal” 


FACILITIES 


2,500 Ft. Bulk & Package Freight 
Docks Situated at Junction of 
Calumet River and Calumet Sag 
Channel and Lake Calumet 


Liquefying and 
Drumming Facilities 


Reciprocal Switching 
All Railroads 
Dock Side Tracks 


150 Car Capacity 
Local Cartage—Truck Lines 


Modern Mechanical Handling 
Equipment 


General Merchandise 
Warehousing 


15 Acres Open Yard Storage 
6 Acres Buildings 
Property Completely Fenced 
Twenty-Four Hour Guard Service 


Mitchell 6-1400 


WAREHOUSEMEN — MARINE 
TERMINAL OPERATORS 
LOCATED ON LAKE CALUMET — 
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12800 Lake Calumet Harbor Dr. 
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present facilities at Lake Calumet 
harbor. The big stumbling block is 
the Calumet river with its obstruct- 
ing bridges which prevent ocean 
ships from loading more cargo at 
the harbor. 

Financing for the proposed $30 
million expansion of shipping facili- 
ties at the harbor depends largely 
upon improvement of navigation 
conditions in the Calumet river. 
The federal budget bureau has ap- 
proved an appropriation of $500,000 
to straighten the last mile of the 
Calumet river. Ironing out the 
curves in this section will permit 
ocean ships of more than 510 feet 
in length to use the harbor. 

Another problem in the river is 
the presence of three old railroad 
bridges, which prevent the passage 
of larger ocean vessels. ‘These bridges 
are in the last mile of the river. A 
single new bridge to replace the 
older ones will cost an estimated 
$3.5 million. Federal funds to accom- 
plish this task also are being sought. 


Limiting Channels 


A third problem involves the deep- 
ening of the Calumet river and Lake 
Calumet harbor to accommodate the 
larger ships. Overseas grain ship- 
ments, as well as general merchan- 
dise cargo traffic, has fallen off this 
year because of the limiting 21 foot 
ship channels leading to the water- 
side grain elevators and docks. 

Ship channels leading to the ele- 
vators at Duluth-Superior, for exam- 
ple, are deep enough to permit ships 
to load to the present maximum 
draft of 25 feet in the Great Lakes 
connecting channels. This difference 
of four feet in draft means a ship 
can load about 4,000 more tons of 
grain at Duluth-Superior than at 
Chicago. Maxim Cohen, general 
manager of the port district, esti- 
mates Chicago has lost about 1.5 
million tons of grain business in the 
last two years because of the lack 
of deep water. 

Floyd G. Dana, chairman of the 
port district, said the agency’s pro- 
posed $30 million expansion pro- 
gram can give employment to 3,500 
persons in the construction stage 
and that upon completion, 1,000 
new permanent jobs will have been 
created. 

Lake Calumet harbor is being de- 
veloped through revenue bonds — 
not tax funds. The present facilities 
were built with the proceeds of a 


$24 million bond issue and include 
two big grain elevators, three cargo 
sheds, a warehouse, and docks. The 
port district wants to double the 
size of its present cargo sheds and 
wharf, build another big elevator, 
and establish a truck terminal. The 
revenue bonds which ultimately will 
be issued for these new facilities will 
be paid off by the users of the facili- 
ties. 


Sportsman's Corner 
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work with him in the business and a 
daughter, Janet, who looks so much 
like her father that we called her a 
“True Rusty” when we autographed 
her book. Lee Kuluvar’s pretty wife, 
Phyllis, meets clients, advises them 
on food needs, and outfits them for 
the floating lodge trip. 

One of the most popular seasons 
of the year in the border country is 
in the Fall from September through 
the middle of November. During 
this time of beautiful scenery, warm 
days and cool nights, the combina- 
tion of hunting and fishing trips is 
at its best. 

You may hunt ducks and fish for 
lake trout, which are in very shallow 
water in the Fall. They may be 
taken on any kind of tackle, but 
many anglers prefer to take them 
on light spinning or spin-casting 
equipment. You may have lake 
trout for lunch, and then hunt for 
deer in the evening. You can re- 
verse the process of course, hunt deer 
in the morning, fish for smallmouth 
or walleyes during the day and hunt 
ducks in the late afternoon. 

Many combinations of hunting 
and fishing are possible. If you have 
never taken a combination trip of 
hunting and fishing in this border 
country, I can recommend it as one 
of the greatest of outdoor experi- 
ences. 

Spread out before you a map of 
Ontario. There you will see clus- 
tered around Fort Frances, the heay- 
lest concentration of lakes, both 
large and smali, anywhere on the 
continent. These are spring-fed, 
cold, clear, drinking-water fishing 
lakes. That is why so many U. S. 
anglers choose to catch their fish in 
the waters of the Fort Frances coun- 
try. The lakes are so numerous and 
the area so immense, that there is no 
problem of congestion. Actually, 
the opposite is the rule. Fly over 
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the countryside. You will see many 
lakes with only one boat on each, 
others without the wake of a single 
boat rippling the waters. 

Most people come here to fish in 
the semi-wilderness country of thou- 
sands of large and small lakes and 
connecting streams. Others come 
to shop and save money on many 
items of imported and Canadian 
merchandise. Some come for motor 
trips to enjoy the majestic scenery 
along excellent hard-surfaced high- 
ways through the semi-mountainous 
rugged terrain, to see some of the 
most thrilling roadside scenery any- 
where. All come to have a magnifi- 
cent holiday. 


Good Accommodations 


Good to excellent accommoda- 
tions— certainly better than aver- 
age—is another reason why many 
people spend their holidays in the 
Fort Frances vacationland. While 
the essential attraction of the area 
is wilderness fishing and hunting, 
the accommodations, because of the 
popular patronage of the area, have 
gone well beyond what would be 
termed wilderness accommodations. 
Hotels and motels are up-to-date. 
Some outfitters’ camps are rustic. 
Most are modern in all respects. A 
few are among the finest you'll find 
on the continent. 

No town could be more ideally 
situated for the summer vacationist 
than Fort Frances or International 
Falls. Rainy Lake is navigable with- 
out portaging for about 30 miles 
north, about 50 miles east, or about 
50 miles southeast. The hundreds 
of islands, the extremely irregular 
shore line, with its hundreds of bays 
and jutting ‘points’ make this a 
magnificent lake for canoeing; a 
safe lake for fishing. 

Pithers Point Park is only 2 miles 
from the heart of downtown Fort 
Frances. Stretching for a half mile 
or more, this sandy beach of Rainy 
Lake provides marvelous swimming, 
uncongested water skiing and boat- 
ing. There is a supervised swim- 
ming area for youngsters with life 
guards in charge. 

The focal center of the park is 
the picnic area of towering trees and 
exquisite flowers with all of the fa- 
cilities for a successful outing; pic- 
nic tables and benches, cook house 
with electric outlets for boiling hot 
water for tea and coffee, modern 
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toilet facilities; kiddies’ swings, slides 
and other playground equipment. 
Across the road from the picnic area 
is the camping grounds, partly set 
aside for tents and partly for trailer 
parking, with electrical connections. 

Adjoining the park is the 9-hole 
golf course, with the club house. lo- 
cated a short distance from the park. 
Visitors are most welcome. Greens 
fees are nominal. The club house 
includes a pro-shop, dining room 
and refreshments. Boat and motor 
rental service is available at the 
Point Park dock. At or near the 
park, summer cottages are available 
by the day or by the week. Cottages 
may be rented by the season in Holli- 
day Village, which also operates a 
unique restaurant featuring superb 
cuisine. 

Many of the newspapers and mag- 
azines regularly read by summer vis- 
itors to Fort Frances are printed on 
paper made in the Fort Frances pa- 
permill, ‘The Onatrio-Minnesota 
Pulp and Paper Company Limited. 
For that reason, there is more than 
usual interest on the part of visitors 
in seeing how paper is made, all the 
way from pulpwood “‘sticks” to rolls 


of paper. Daily conducted trips are 
made all summer through the paper- 
mill. Arrangements for these con- 
ducted tours can be made at the pa- 
permill gate house, near the Inter- 
national Bridge. 

Fort Frances is easily reached by 
highway or air. You may leave Chi- 
cago at 8:00 a.m. via North Central 
Airlines, arrive International Falls 
2:00 p.m. and fish Fort Frances dis- 
trict waters the same afternoon. 
North Central has three flights daily 
from Minneapolis to International 
Falls. ‘Two highways, No. 53 and 
No. 71 (Great River Road) through 
Minnesota converge on Fort Frances, 
which is only one to two days driv- 
ing distance from any of the central 
states. Distance in miles approxi- 
mately, to Fort Frances, from Min- 
neapolis is 300; Duluth, 166; Be- 
midji, 114; Chicago, 700. Bus and 
rail lines converge on Fort Frances 
from four directions. Visitors from 
other parts of Canada reach Fort 
Frances via excellent highways from 
north and west, or by rail (C.N.T.) 
form east or west. 

Good luck—and good hunting 
and fishing. 
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i i ional Guests, assembled for the onening, stand at attention as 
Mayor Richard J. Daley declares the 1961 Chicago Internationa ag 
Bite tan officially Spank the lovely queens of the Fair raise the the Marine color guard raises the National colors on the 
flags of their countries on the esplanade of McCormick Place esplanade 


overlooking Lake Michigan 


Mayor Richard J. Daley, honorary chairman of the 
Chicago International Trade Fair, is introduced by the 
Fair's President and President of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry, James E. Rutherford, Vice 
President, Prudential Insurance Company. Mayor Daley 
declares the Fair officially open 


Antoine Herard (1.) Director of the Haitian Tourist 
Bureau in Chicago and Director of the Haitian Pavilion 
at the Fair, accepts American Institute of Decorators 
award from John Carey Murphy, President, Illinois 
Chapter of American Institute of Decorators 


Bee 


Professional buyers thronged the aisles of the Trade Fair 
during buyers’ hours. Below, two buyers inspect the beautiful 
vases and ‘priceless rugs in the Iran National Pavilion 


Senator Dipl. Ing. Rolf Schwedler (1.) in behalf of 
President Heinrich Luebke presents Thomas H. Coulter 
the Commander’s Cross of the Order of Merit of the 
Federal Republic of Germany in recognition of 
outstanding achievement in promoting close trade 
relations between the Midwest and Germany 


Wlodzimier Zawadzki 
(1.), Consul General 
of Poland, and Edward 
Drozniak, Polish Am- 
bassador to Washing- 
ton, are escorted 
through Fair’s exhibits 
by Fair Managing 
Director Ralph 
Bergsten 


Exhibitors in the U.S.A. Pavilion are given plaques for their 
desks by James Cassin (1.), Director of the Trade Development 
section. Left to right are: E. V. Harris, President of the 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange; William Bresler, President, 
Bresler Ice Cream Company; Stanley Bresler, Vice President, 
Bresler Ice Cream Company; Donald Ansel, Account Executive, 
J. Walter Thomson Company; and Harry Bresler, General 
Manager, Bresler Ice Cream Company 


: The Order of the Tadj (Crown) is presented by 
| eS Q Iranian Ambassador Adeshir Zahadi (I|.) to Paul 
pooper —s Goodrich, Fair President and Association President 
ea es Bee in 1959 and 1960, in recognition of promotion 
of trade relations between Iran and the Midwest 
Twenty journalists from NATO countries toured the Fair. They during the first two International Trade Fairs 
are shown as they descended the stair from the exhibition floor 
to the foyer 


Many visitors to the International Fair were employes of member 
companies. Here Benjamin Keach, president of Chicago Federal 

Savings and Loan Association, distributes tickets to staff members 
in Chicago Federal’s employes’ lounge 


Miss Great Britain, Mary Hayward, and Andrew 
G. Gilchrist, British Consul General.in Chicago, 
shop the Piccadilly Market for British delicacies 


Mayor Richard J. Daley (center) visits 
the National Pavilions. Here he talks 
with David S. Tesher, Consul General of 
Israel in Chicago (I.) and Abraham 

L. Marovtiz 
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A large group of Chicagoans was at the airport to greet the Mexican 
delegation to the Inter-American Industries Conference headed by 
H. E. Lic. Raul Salinas Lozano, Minister of Commerce and Industry of 
Mexico and Personai Representative of President Lopez Mateos of 
Mexico. Senor Salinas was the speaker at the Salute to the Western 
Hemisphere Dinner 


Wives of Inter-American Industries conferees 
viewed a fashion show in the Pan American 
Airways Hospitality Room. Here, Ellen Hartha, 
Miss West Berlin, models a dress from 

Couture Ltd. 


An informal visit between sessions at the 
Inter-American Industries Conference. 
(1. to r.) Ambassador Emilio Donato del 
Carril of Argentina; Dr. Carlos Coll 
Benegas, former Finance Minister of 
Argentina, and Thomas H. Coulter, 
Association Chief Executive Officer 
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i.) Ca le TU PS. os oe Commerce 


Hemispheric solidarity and friendship is graphically portrayed 
at a reception given by the Hotels of Chicago at the Sheraton 
Blackstone. Here a group of Latin-American and U. S. 
businessmen and government officials join hands, flanked left 
by Dr. Alberto Samper, Chairman of the Colombian delegation, 
and right by William L. Graham, President, Private Enterprize, 
Inc., Wichita, Kansas 


In earnest conversation at one of many receptions given 

5 Inter-American Industries Conferees were (I. to r.) 
Fernando E. Lee, Co-Chairman, Brazilian Delegation; 

James E. Rutherford, Association President and V.P. Prudential 
Insurance Co.; Dr. Mario A. Mera, Chairman, Uruguayian 
Delegation; Richard Wagner, President, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Chairman Executive Committee Champlin Oil & 
Refining Co., and Thomas H. Coulter, Association Chief 
Executive officer 
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A record number of people for a 
meeting of this kind attended the 
Salute to the Western Hemisphere 
Dinner—more than 2700. So 
large was the crowd that it 
overflowed into meeting rooms 
adjoining the spacious banquet 
room at McCormick Place 


H.E. Lic. Raul Salinas Lozano, Minister of 
Commerce and Industry of Mexico, spoke 
to the Western Hemisphere Dinner 
group as the Personal Representative of 
President Lopez Mateos of Mexico. He 
said that economic, political and social 
stability exists in our neighboring country 
to the south, giving U. S. businessmen 
guaranteed safety of investments 
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Antique Autos 


(Continued from page 39) 


Romeo 6C 1750. Unlike the Indian- 
apolis 500 cars of today, the vintage 
sports racers competed with full 
road equipment. 

“But they were fierce competitors,” 
he said. It was pointed out that 
some of these vintage cars “in the 
hands of a capable race driver can 
compete successfully in road-racing 
with cars of today in their class.” 

Another car Loucks favors is his 
1910 Locomobile Speedster. “It’s 
the only American car that did 
well in international competition 
in the early ’20’s,” he said. In 1958, 
when the 50th anniversary of the 
Vanderbilt Cup races was celebrated, 
Loucks drove his Locomobile to 
Long Island and won second prize 
with it. He likes his stable as it is, 
but he’s also on the lookout for other 
vintage racing cars similar to the 
models that won the big races here 
or abroad. 

R. Vale Faro, an architect with 
offices on S. Michigan Ave., and 
Edward H. Wachs, Jr., N. Dayton 
Street saw manufacturer, also at- 


tended the Elkhart Lake festivities. 
Faro drove his ’32 Alfa Romeo 
La Mons type cabriolet. He also 
has a ’22 Pierce Arrow and is the 
founder and former president of the 
Pierce Arrow Society, a group of 
“Pierce” owners that has grown to 
national proportions. Wachs owns 
two highly admired vehicles — a His- 
pano-Suiza and a Mercedes. 

Visitors to the Museum of Science 
and Industry may not be aware that 
among the early automobiles ex- 
hibited there, several are from the 
private collection of Major Lennox 
R. Lohr, Museum president. Major 
Lohr, a graduate in automotive en- 
gineering from Cornell, maintains 
that of all cars the “quietest and 
most comfortable was the electric. 
Its elegance has not been surpassed 
to this .day: >*Lohr - feels. ‘electrics 
lost favor because of their relatively 
lower speed — not more than 30 mph 
—their limited range of about 50 
miles between battery charges and 
the costliness of new batteries. At 
one time, Lohr numbered 70 cars in 
his collection. 

As members of either the VSCC 
or AACA or both, the old-car own- 
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ers participate in parades, rallies, 
tours and community celebrations. 
They have meets, sometimes con- 
ducted for members only, where 
the results of their hard work and 
ingenuity are awarded prizes. 

Having their cars ready for the 
full list of annual events that are 
held all over the country keeps the 
collectors-restorers busy. Some, who 
are particularly exacting, don’t 
make any events. Meanwhile, they 
all apparently have a whale of a 
time tinkering in their own private 
Gasoline Alleys, be it a narrow Near 
North garage or under stately oaks 
around a coach house in Lake For- 
est. 


Furnish An Office 


(Continued from page 26) 


chase of furnishings and equipment; 
then 20 people must be in on the 
planning. This arrangement is 
clumsy, so it’s best to cut down the 
number of people who are in on 
the final decision. The designer can 
do a much better job if he’s working 
with at the most two or three people 


{NON-FERROUS METALS | 


New complete stocks of —- BRASS, COPPER, 1 

PHOSPHOR BRONZE AND NICKEL SILVER 

, —in sheet, strip, rod, wire and tube, etc. 

: Also ALUMINUM by Revere 

Coil Sheet, Flat Sheet, Tube and Extrusions. 

, Write today or phone EVerglade 4-5700 

/ mow for friendly service, regarding your 
metal problems or requirements. Your order, 

| large or small, will receive our immediate 

{ attention and 


ge “PROGRESSIVE WAREHOUSE SERVICE” 


Note: The above new non-ferrous stocks comple- 
ment our complete line of steel products—with 
machine facilities for processing your order to 
specification. 
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who have full authority to decide. 

5. Consider customer impact and 
employe morale. The office should 
neither be stark and austere nor 
plush and luxurious. Nor should it 
be strikingly different from every 
other office in the company. 

Some executive offices resemble a 
throne room in mood and appear- 
ance; the result may be to over-awe 
and scare away people. Other offices 
may be so sparsely furnished as to 
imply a deliberate attempt to make 
the company look broke. Generally, 
an office should reflect success with- 
out ostentation; comfort without 
conspicuous self-indulgence; dignity 
without sterility. If one must err, it 
is best to err on the side of comfort. 

As for employe morale, the rule 
here again is to provide for each 
employe’s work requirements with 
the same care and thought that is 
given to top executives. Obviously, 
the president’s office will be fur- 
nished differently than the purchas- 
ing agent’s, in keeping with the 
different functions involved. The 
danger to avoid is in lavishing all at- 
tention on the office “chiefs” and ig- 
noring the “Indians.” 

6. Budget properly. How much 
should an office cost? It is possible to 
do an office for $200, or spend $2,000 
on the same room. To decide where 
the office is to be, first obtain a com- 
plete plan in line with company 
objectives. Then make sure to take 
into account these items: 

Basic furnishings. Carpeting and 
draperies. Lighting fixtures and 
lamps. Accessories such as desk sets, 
ash trays, letter trays, waste baskets. 
Wall treatment, either paint, wall- 
paper, or paneling. Total all these 
items. If the figure is high, there are 
two choices: 

First, less expensive furniture may 
achieve a rich effect through good 
use of color and fabric. It’s not how 
much is spent but how well it is 
spent that counts. Second, office 
furniture may be leased instead of 
purchased. It may be desirable to use 
both of these methods in combina- 
tion to achieve a truly well-designed 
office at a minimum of cost. 

7. Work with a competent office 
designer. A professional office design- 
er can often do a better job for less 
money; he knows his lines and knows 
where to obtain quality merchandise 
at good prices. 

In choosing a designer, ask to see 
sketches. These will give a good 
_ idea of whether the designer under 
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consideration can translate ideas into 
something tangible. 

A good designer working with 
the executive from the beginning can 
help him see that all these steps 
are followed. When this is done, he 
can look forward to offices that will 
pay dividends on his investment in 
terms of higher work output, con- 
served energies, and a brighter out- 
look for him and all his people. 
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Readers’ Viewpoint 


(Continued from page 5) 


given, you should have received 
them too. 

COMMERCE is a magazine of con- 
sistently excellent quality, and you 
more than deserve the tributes. 

DAVE FRAILEY 
CENTRAL DIRECTOR 
PuBLic RELATIONS 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


To the Editor: 

I believe it—but I’m not sur- 
prised, for it’s recognition you de- 
serve for the job you’ve been doing 
with COMMERCE. 

Congratulations! 

WILLIAM H. BROMAGE 

DIRECTOR OF PUBLICITY 

COMMONWEALTH EpIson COMPANY 


To the Editor: 

Congratulations on the well-de- 
served honors taken by COMMERCE 
in the annual Chamber of Commerce 
competition. 

J. F. Firzceraup 
REGIONAL MANAGER 
GENERAL Motors CORPORATION 


To the Editor: 

Sincere congratulations to you for 
the impressive record you rolled up 
in the annual competition among 
Chamber publications. 

ALVIN L. KRIEG 

Districr DirECTOR 

Pusiic RELATIONS, UNITED 
STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


To the Editor: 

Congratulations to you and your 
associates for the awards which your 
good magazine won. 

This doesn’t just happen —a lot 
of hard work and thinking goes into 
every issue which caused this recog- 
nition to happen. 

Good Work! 

Don HEATON 
Don HEATON ASSOCIATES, 
PusBLic RELATIONS 
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After giving the new patient a thorough 
diagnostic examination and _ prescribing 
medicines and special foods, the Park Ave- 
nue doctor announced that his fee would 
be $50. , 

The visitor blanched, “That’s almost as 
much as I make in a week.” 

The doctor offered to reduce the bill to 
$40. Still the man protested. After much 
haggling, the MD reluctantly accepted $10. 
“But why,” he asked, “did you come to 
a specialist like me. Why not a charity 
clinic? That wouldn’t cost you anything.” 

“Oh, no. When I’m sick, money’s no ob- 
ject.” 


“Dad, guess what? I’ve got my first part 
in a play.” said the budding young actor. 
“J play the part of a man who has been 
married for 25 years.” 

“That’s a good start, son,” replied the 
father. “Just keep at it and one of these 
days you’ll get a speaking part.” 


“My wife has the worst habit of staying 
up until one or two o'clock in the morning, 
and I can’t break her of it.” 

“What is she doing all that time?” 

“Waiting for me to come home.” 


An old lady kept asking the bus driver 
to tell her when they arrived at a certain 
small town. She asked so often that finally 
the driver got nervous and passed through 
the small town before he realized it. He 
apologized to the other passengers, turned 
around, and drove back. Then he said to 
the old lady: “This is the town where you 
wanted to get out.” 

“Who wants to get out?” she answered. 

The driver said: “You did.” 

“No,” she said, “my daughter told me 
that when I pass through this town, I 
should take my pills.” 


Auntie: “And what will you do when 
you grow up and become a great big girl 
like me?” 2 ere 

Niece: “Reduce!” 


“Doctor, my wife has lost her voice. What 
can I do about it?” 
“Try coming home late some night.” 
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The army psychiatrist was attempting 
to ascertain how well adjusted the recruit 
was. 

“What kind of a 
have?” he was asked. 

“Oh, nothing much,” said the draftee. 
vleread a lotr. 

“Don’t you go out with girls?” 

“Nope.” 

“Don’t you want to?” 

“Well, sure,” replied the young man 
uneasily, “Who doesn’t?” 

“Well, why don’t your” 

“Because,” came the reply, “my wife 
won't let me!” 


social life do you 


The zoo keeper received an indignant 
complaint that the monkeys were playing 
poker and a warning that he should do 
something about it right away. 

“That’s all right,” he soothed, “they’re 
only playing for peanuts.” 


They were having dinner with some 
friends. Their small son was having trouble 
cutting his meat. 

“Are you sure you can cut your meat, 
dear,” asked the hostess. 

“Oh, yes, thank you,” he replied. “We 


have it as tough as this at home lots of 
times.” 


The only man who ever got all his work 
done by Friday was Robinson Crusoe. 

“Well, my dear,” said the businessman 
who had just married his secretary, “Tt 
must get someone to replace you at the 
office.” 

“I’ve been thinking of that,” replied the 
bride. “My cousin is just leaving school.” 

“What's her name?” 

“John Henry Briggs,” said the bride. 


A visitor to the Tennessee mountains 
had made a precarious trip up an almost 
impassable trail when he came to a tumble- 
down one-room shack. Seeing the grizzied 
occupant, he panted, “Old timer, it must 
be tough getting the necessities of life way 
up here, eh?” 

“Yep,” agreed the old fellow, shooting a 
squirt of tobacco juice. “And when you 
get ‘em, most of the time they ain't fit 
to drink.” 


A burly fellow left a note pinned to his 
expensive hat in a restaurant while he 
made a telephone call: “This hat belongs 
to a champion fighter, and I am coming 
back in a moment.” 

His call only lasted for a few moments, 
and when he returned, the hat was gone. 
In its place was another note: “The hat 
was taken by a champion runner and J am 
not coming back at all.” 


e 
Boss: “You're very versatile, Miss 
Smithers. I didn’t know anyone could be 
so inefficient in so many ways.” 


Boss to new employe: “Welcome aboard, 
Smith. Always remember our motto: ‘If at 
first you don’t succeed, you're fired!’ ” 
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“I couldn’t think of anything else to do, Pop.” 
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CHAMPION 
BOXER! 


0es it take to produce 
> AWinner? 


Good Stock __ . - a 


¢ Strength ° Training ¢« Patience « Dependability 
¢ Perseverance ¢ Discipline ¢ Careful attention to detail 
e Showmanship ¢ Experience ° Lots of hard, painstaking work! 


And that’s exactly what we use at Eagle to produce our 
champion boxes. But Eagle’s award-winning boxes aren’t 
only for show. Eagle boxes are made to stand up under the | 
wear and tear of daily business. They’re strong and sturdy 
.»..and they work hard! 


We'd like to show you the advantages of a blue-ribbon pack- 
age...an Eagle pedigreed paper box. 


fe FANCY 
NES MONUEAC N Nd Box, 
o\e RERS OF PLA\ 
‘a e Specializing in “specialty” boxes for depart- e Complete stock of “‘space-saver”’ folding gift 
ment stores and more than 70 industries boxes 
(including cosmetics, greeting cards, confec- rade : 
tions, textiles, jewelry, toys and electronics) ° oe st eee Ss most completely automatic 
e Large and small runs to fit your specifications SoS 
e Complete stock of Christmas and year-’round e Manufacturers of national award-winning 
set-up gift boxes and gift folders boxes 


Samples and Estimates On Request 


EHGL PAPER BOX MFG. CO. ...... every box a salesman! 
3021 West Carroll Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois ¢ VAN BUREN 6-411] 


The Chicago Tribune reaches 
the right kind of people 


To a seller of furniture, there are only two kinds of 
people in a market. Those who buy. And those who 
don’t, can’t or won’t. 


Theadvertising problem is how to reach more of the 
right kind. And in Chicago, that’s easy. Most of them 
read the Chicago Tribune. In city and suburban house- 
holds, 71% of the furniture buyers read the Sunday 
Tribune; 56% read the Daily Tribune. 


Now maybe you sell freezers, food or foreign cars 
instead of furniture.* It makes no difference. The Trib- 
une still delivers a larger audience of actual buyers than 
any other Chicago newspaper. 


You'll sell more to the right kind people—the people 
who buy—when you use the Tribune to sell Chicago. 


MORE READERS ....MORE BUYERS...MORE RESULTS 


THE TRIBUNE GETS EM IN CHICAGO! 


*And if you do sell furniture, our new 
MARKET POWER study is packed with 
facts about your kind of buyers. Ask a 
Tribune representative for the full story. 
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